Established 1878. 


O unite in a larger fel- 
lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to  fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
. tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself. open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future,—/70m_ Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Relt- 
gious Societies. 
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Editorial 
The holidays were fruitful, but must end; 
One A ugust evening had a cooler breath; 
‘nto each mind intruding duties crept; 
Under the cinders burned the fires of home; 
Nay, letters found us in our paradise: 
So in the gladness of the new event 
We struck our camp and left the happy hills. 
— Emerson. 


—~+-0 

IN our editorial this week we have put our 
appeal but will ourreaders bear with us if we 
urge again a personal appeal to each one of 
them? How many subscribers to Taz New 
Unity are there in your neighborhood? How 
many of your acquaintances in your judg- 
ment would enjoy and profit by its visita- 
ons? Have you ever talked to them about 
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it? Do you lend your copy? Will you see 
what you can do towards extending our 
word and increasing your usefulness? 

THE New Unity welcomes with the 
Opening season of work Rev. T. J. Hor- 
ner to his new field at Battle Creek and 
Rev. Thos. Byrnesto the work at Manistee. 
Such men willstrengthen the work not only 
in these towns but in the state of Michigan 
and in the state at large. 

—-->— 

Tue following from one of the ieaflets re- 
cently put out by the pastor Rev. V.E. 
Southworth to All Souls Church, Janesville, 
Wisconsin,is good advice to Sunday School 
workers elsewhere. 


‘‘You cannot draw water from an empty well. Come 
to your class with heart and mind full. Beware how you 
insist upon the pupils accepting your ideas. Let them 
speak freely for themselves. Provide the right conditions 
for growth, but let the child do the growing. If we dic- 
tate too absolutely we envelop instead of develop the 


child’s thoughts.’’ 
+o em 


Tue pastor of All Souls Church, Chicago, 
returned to his pulpit last Sunday, after ten 
weeks’absence, to the place warm and ready 
for his immediate stroke, kept thus by his 
own people. The program of speakers and 
subjects published in June last was carried 
out to the very letter, Not a stitch was 
dropped and the audiences have been in- 
creasingly large and appreciative. In 
every way a parish thus served will be 
strengthened by the vacation. Why do not 
more churches do the same thing? 

—~+-- + 

THE friends of rational Sunday School in- 
struction may well delight in the contribu- 
tions which are to be made this year to the 
tool chest of the liberal Sunday School work. 
Mr. Gannett’s Lessons in the Six Years’ 
Course and Mr, Gould’s Nature Leaflets are 
lessons which ought not to be confined to 
the narrow limits of the Unitarian household, 
and we regret that there is a hint of sucha 
limit in the imprint, Mr. Gould’s lessons 
particularly are available to the younger 
children in any school, as appropriate in the 
Catholic Church as in the Unitarian, and 
perhaps they might be more used in the 
day schools than in the Sunday Schools if 
they could find their way into the market 
where children’s literature and educational 
works are sold -.without denominational 
badges or implications. 

—~——_<- > 

TuE pastor of All Souls Church, of Janes- 
ville, Wis., is another minister who is learn- 
ing that there is mental and moral economy 
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in working on long lines. Sight your sub- 
jects from afar,brethren,if you want to have 
richsermons. The minister whonever knows 
the Sunday before what he is going to 
preach about on the next Sunday, may con- 
sider the question as to whether he had bet- 
ter preach at all. Mr. Southworth has the 
following three months’ program. His peo. 
ple will go to meeting and keep awake: Our 
Church: What can it do for Janesville? The 
Use and Abuse of Freedom. Piety: Natural 
and Artificial. The Rationale of Faith. The 
Gospel of Buddha. I. The Qualities of Man. 
Il. The Equalities of Man. III. The Ine- 
qualities of Man. The Gospel of Confucius. 
What the Jew has Done for Mankind. Im- 
mortality. Providence and Improvidence. 
—~ 2 

Tue ‘‘Church Annual’’ has come to stay 
as an indispensable tool in the working 
church. There lies before us the annuals 
of Unity Church, Cleveland, Ohio, of the 
Stuart Avenue Universalist Church of Chi- 
cago and the Dec-Annua/ (if we may coina 
term) of Unity Church, Sioux City. The 
latter shows forth the large work accom- 
plished by that society during the first ten 
years of its life. All these annuals show 
that the tool is being evolved on one gen- 
eral plan. Inform and matter these books 
are proving much alike. The work of pre- 
paring such a book containing reports of 
work done the year past, of work to be done 
the year to come and a directory of the offi- 
cers and members of the parish is great but 
it pays. Itisin fact a part of the useful- 
ness itself. They all point to the next 
church officer to be evolved—the ‘‘Par- 
ish Assistant.’’ This is an officer unique 
in service and new in theorder of time. An 
office as distinct from the office of the minister 
as is the nurse distinct from the physician, 
and quite as important to the minister of a 
life-giving religion as the nurse is to a good 
physician. This isa new opening to women 
and young men. It should be a respected 
and paid service. No money invested in 
the parish will bring larger or more prompt 


returns. 
—~> © > 


As the senior editor of THE New Unity 
returns to the editorial desk, his first duty 
is to say a kindly‘farewell and God-speed on 
behalf of himself and the friends and read- 
ers of THE New Unity everywhere, to the 
one who has faithfully discharged the duties 
of office editor for the last two years and a 
half. With the first number of September, 
Frederic W. Sanders severed his relations 
with THE New Unity, the exigencies of life 
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sweeping him in the way of wider duties and 
larger usefulness, The office editing is a thank- 
less taskin any paper, and Mr. Sanders has 
attended tothe routine work with painstaking 
fidelity and earnest sympathy, while his own 
contributions to the columns of the paper 
have not been inconsiderable, particularly 
in the Study Table department. Mr. Sanders 
came to usaripe scholar; at that time he 
was an alumnus of New York College, the 
Columbia Law School, the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School and had a master’s degree from 
Harvard. Since his connection with THE 
New Unity he has carried on a diligent 
course of study at the Chicago University 
in the departments of Philosophy and So- 
ciology and received his ‘‘Ph. D,” from that 
university at its last summer convocation. 
He has recently received a fellowship at 
Columbia College and after a season of rest, 
the first which he has taken since he took 
up the work at THe New Unity office, 
March, 1893, he goes to Columbia to further 
pursue his study of sociology and fit himself 
fora teacher inthe same. While inthe city 
Mr. Sanders gave close and sympathetic 
study to the work of the Hull House and 
from the outset has been a warm friend and 
diligent supporter of the Liberal Congress. 
He was a sympathetic yoke fellow, a willing 
burden bearer and we will miss his helpful 
hand, but we rejoice in his opening pros- 
pects and again bid him a loving farewell 
from office drudgery and a cheerful God- 
speed in his quest for usefulness. The world 
needs such helpfulness. May there be more 
of them. 


—<—> © > 


Our ‘‘Program. 


both the quest and the terror of sociolo- 
gists is a ‘‘program.’’ Alas for him who 
in college class-room or before the public, 
undertakes to teach sociology but refuses to 
offer a ‘‘social program,”’ to make any sug- 
gestion as toa remedy; but woe to the pro- 
fessor or the lecturer who ventures to give a 
‘social program.” Then at once he becomes 
the prey of the critics, the target of the 
witlings. He who recognizes the ill-adjust- 
ments of modern society but refuses to pre- 
scribe for the sameis promptly suspected 
of timidity. He who, however modestly and 
tentatively, does offer such a remedy is 


forthwith announced as rash and very bold. 


The dilemma of the professor of sociology is 
the dilemma of the would-be liberal preacher 
today in regard to the problems of organiza- 
tion. Itis quite the thing for such a minis- 
ter to denounce the evils of sectarianism in 
the abstract. He loves the ideal suggested 
by the Parliament of Religions and its more 
humble but more practical child, the Lib- 
eral Congress. Some day he thinks that 
this ideal must be realized and that aftera 
while the principle will become workable; 
but not just yet is it safe to begin. The Con- 
gress has any number of friends to applaud 
it and to uphold it if it maintains a master- 
ly ‘‘inactivity’’; so long as it is content to 
do nothing so long is it admissible. But 
if it ventures a ‘‘program’’ however humble 
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and tentative, then it becomes a target of 
criticism and inits attempt to put down the 
spirit of sectarianism by uniting sect mate- 
rial in common work in any place however 
remote, in any village however weak, then 
it is diligently charged with ‘‘trying to make 
another sect’? and the wit implied in that 
happy turn of a phrase has taken the place 
of logic and proven more than argument to 
many a minister who has been scared off by 
this shadowy ghost. Not long ago our es- 
teemed fellow worker, Rev. M. J. Savage, 
of Boston, an early friend of the Congress, 
one of its vice-presidents, in an article in 
The Christian Register boasted of his inter- 
estin it and his loyalty to it, believed, as we 
recall the article (itis not at hand at present 
writing ),that the Jiberal sects ought to work 
together, that such a fusion must come and 
that in smaller places itis not only foolish 
but wicked to try to preserve the denomina- 
tional lines of Universalist, Unitarian, Jew, 
etc.; but he also fears the activities and ef- 
fort to realize this asa ‘‘one more sect 
movement.’”’ Just where to draw the line 
between theory and practice, between proph- 
esy and realization, he does not indicate. 


As for the present writer and so far’as he 
has a right to speak for THE New Unityitis 
but fair to say that we have ventured the 
dangerous thing and have a ‘‘program.”’ 
Having a comparatively clear diagnosis of 
the disease, this diagnosis being concurred 
in by most of the ministers in question, we 
venture to suggest a remedy, even at the 
risk of failure and disappointment. Our 
‘‘program” is clear. Wewould not touch 
in the least the autonomy of any existing or- 
ganization. Let Unitarian churches remain 
Unitarian churches to the end of the chap- 
terif they so choose, Thesame tothe Uni- 
versalist and other churches; with them 
and for them we will gladly continue to 
work, But for the future and for the five 
hundred or more towns west of the Alleghan.- 
ies, with a population of upward of three 
thousand, where the liberal elements are 
wholly unorganized, liberal sentiment is 
inchoate and where it is impossible or 
were it possible, where it would be crim- 
inal to try to dissect the town still further 
by forcing another sectarian movement, 
even though it be under the promising 
name Unitarian or Universalist, there we 
propose to do everything we can towards 
establishing a Congress church, that is, 
a people’s church, that will bring to- 
gether the unorganized and incoherent ele- 
mentsin acommunity church bound together 
only by the ‘‘great law and life of love,’’ 
committed only to bringing in the kingdom 
of righteousness and love inthat community. 


This is our ‘‘program,’’ and the ‘‘next 
thing’’ to do seems to us comparatively clear. 
First, do something. Second, do where 
nothing else is being done or can be done. 
Third, do it only with and for those who 
cannot and who will not restrict their fel- 
lowship or their energies by a word that 
carries with it dogmatic and controversial 
associations, Fourth, raise money for this 
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end in every legitimate way. Train mep 
forit. Print and publish in its interests 
The Congress at its last session asked fo, 
$5,000 contribution this year for its work. 
Soon after the work of raising it was begup 
the vacation lull came upon us. Now we 
come from our vacation shades to take up 
the task. We are looking for five hundreq 
men and women who will give their five do}. 
lar annual membership to this work, and 
one hundred men and women who will give 
their twenty-five dollar life-membership to jt 
this year, and we believe they are forth. 
coming. We are looking for the one thoy. 
sand new subscribers to THE New Uniry 
which we need at once as the preliminary 
step towards giving it its ten thousand cir. 
culation. With the awakening of confidence 
that would come from this monetary pledge 
and the increased reading constituency yijl| 
spring new tract literature, a better book. 
distributing agency and more adequate head- 
quarters in Chicago, San Francisco, Phila. 
delphia, St. Louis, New York and Boston. 
And with these better headquarters wil] 
come increasing numbers and higher types 
of young men and women into this ministry 
of the open church, and they will demand 
and find better ministerial training. Either 
in the old or new divinity schools there wil! 
be a more living curriculum of study where 
sociological rather than theological prob- 
lems will receive primary attention. 


This or something like it, is our ‘‘pro. 
gram” and we cannot be frightened away by 
the threat that ‘‘it won’t work” or by the 
cry of ‘‘a new sect.’’ We have all our life 
stood for things that ‘‘do not work very 
well.’”’ We aspire to the wisdom of Felix 
Holt when he said, ‘‘ I have looked behind 
that word ‘failure’ and am not frightened by 
it.’”” That this ‘‘program,” indeed any ‘‘pro- 
gram’’in sociology or for the sociological 
church, may seem intrusive and imperti- 
nent, we fully realize. The would-be frac. 
tical man who always counts the cost and 
must see the end before he begins, distrusts 
it and so does the would-be high ¢dea/ist 
who ignores the practical conditions and 
limitations in the way of his own sect work. 
The Jew who says “Judaism is good enough 
for me; we have it all now’’; the Unitarian 
who says ‘I have all the liberty I want; the 
Unitarian church zs the open church, It 
never had a limitation and has none now,’ 
and the Universalist of the same tempé!, 
will distrust and deplore this ‘‘program.” 
There will be left only the venturesome— 
few, shall we say ?—who are willing to take 
risks, to bank on the future and to work for 
the ‘‘impossible” and the ‘‘impractical,” be- 
lieving that with God these last things are 
the most possible and have the highest f7a@e 
ticability. 

Reader, read carefully this “program.” 
Think of it. Do you like it? If so, are yo" 
going to help? Are you going to help now 
and are you going to help with just what 
you can and in the way you can? If so, be 
gin by letting us know whether you are with 
us Or not, 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up tnto the high mountain ; lift up thy voice with 
strength: be not afraid!” 


The Farmer’s Opportunity. 


A paper read on ‘*Citizen’s Sunday’”’ at the Tower Hill 
Institute, August 18, 1895. 


BY MISS ELLEN C. LLOYD-JONES. 


We need but glance through our country’s 
history, to see what the farmer has already 
contributed to her welfare, in supplying her 
with noble presidents, able statesmen, wise 
judges, inspired poets and powerful orators. 
In the great wars which have been neces- 
sary to obtain her freedom and to maintain 
her unity, men who have been engaged in 
cultivating her hillsides and her prairies, 
who have ‘‘made her deserts blossom like 
the rose” have rallied round her flag with 
patriotic fervor. Today, I believe there is 
no other class of men and women which is 
more loyal to the interests of our country, 
than are the men and women who live on 
the farm. I like this chance to say my 
word for the farmers, with whom I am glad 
to be counted, as to our opportunity to con- 
tribute to that citizenship which is to up- 
build our country and bless the world. 

I am not one who likes class distinctions 
in the industrial world, who would makea 
difference between black and white, who 
would lay emphasis on sect or party. Ido 
not like to admit that the farmer is very dif- 
ferent from the rest of the human family. 
Still, I do recognize that because of. our 
isolation and peculiar environments, we 
farmers do have peculiar needs and peculiar 
dangers. 

Farmers, as a Class, if | read them aright, 
are much inclined to a pessimistic view of 
life. They habitually look upon the dark 
side of things and are thus prone to make 
their heavy burdens still heavier, by not 
shifting them often enough. The farmer 
becomes so accustomed to carry burdens, 
that he retains the bent figure, the earth- 
ward look, the slow step, even when he 
might enjoy the springing step of the more 
favored, and a heaven of beauty above him. 
I know well the struggle for existence which 
goes on in many, perhaps most of the farm 
homes of our land. Farming is a much less 
lucrative occupation than it ought to be. 
Perhaps nowhere else, is intelligent, per- 
sistant labor, for twelve hours a day all the 
year round, so poorly paid. A few weeks 
ago, it was my privilege, in company with a 
number of others from our valley homes, to 


drive through one of the most beautiful, 


summer resortsof Wisconsin— Oconomowoc. 
Money has produced here everything that 
canbe done to help nature in making the 
spot a garden of Eden. Eighty million dol- 
lars, I was told, have been expended on 
Lake La Belle alone, to produce results in 
architecture, in park, garden and conserva. 
tory that are marvelous. 

Conspicuous among these palatial resi- 
dences is that of one of the Armours into 
Whose home to be enjoyed by him for a few 
summer months, one million dollars is said 
to have been put. 

_ I did not enjoy the place, for it was borne 
In upon me that itwas the farmer’s pork 
that put the money Mr. Armour had thus to 
€xpend into his purse, while the poor men 
who had raised the corn, to produce the 
Pork were still struggling with unpaid 
Mortgages on unbeautified homes. | saw 
there too, Montgomery Ward’s fine home, 
and his elegant equipage driven four-in- 
hand, and I remembered how many farmers 
inthe land had contributed to his wealth 
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by buying his dry goods. Why these dif- 
ferences? Why do the farmers’ products 
bring princely fortunes to these men and so 
little to the producers? Why must there be 
SO many men enriched, between the pro- 
ducer on his farm in Wisconsin and the con- 
sumer of his products in Chicago? Where 
lies the remedy? Does it lie in free trade, 
co-operation, combination? Instead of 
looking downward with a groan for his hard 
lot, the farmer, if he would he a helpful 
citizen of the state, should strive in every 
possible way to answer these questions, to 
solve the problem, by studying causes and 
effects, and through education and the bal- 
lot change the conditions. 

The pessimist is one, I believe, because 
he takes narrow views, and I fear farmers, 
as aclass, are narrow men. They follow 
grooves, they read only one-sided news- 
papers, and alas, believe all these papers 
say, for their paper belongs to their partic- 
ular party. Such farmers are certain they 
are right, and that those who differ from 
them are wholly wrong. They are inclined 
to believe that the city contains everything 
that is wicked and bad. In education, in 
politics, in religion, they are content to 
have everything remain as it has been. 
Changes of any kind areatrialtothem. In 
money matters they are not generous, even 
when they can afford to be; their contribu- 
tions are meager toward church and school 
and philanthropic work. They do not buy 
tickets for a good course of lectures. There 
are few books on their shelves and these are 
behind the times and seldom opened. 
Friends, if we would hide the farmer in the 
good citizen which we are trying to creace 
today, we must educate ourselves and our 
children into a wider view of life. 

Daily do the conflicts between the ma. 
terial things that are seen, andthe imma. 
terial things of life occur, Looking upon 
short lines, the apparent good outweighs 
the real good. On long lines the seeming 
impractical becomes the most practical. 
Now, as always, to 4¢is more than to have. 
Money hasa value, only asit procures com- 
fort, leisure, culture. Letus notfret unduly 
about the material but ground well ourselves 
and our children inthe ways of rectitude; 
stimulate our minds to clear thinking; 
quicken the conscience to be the guide; 
make the sympathies active to feel another’s 
need. Let us be more eager to put good in- 
to the world, than to get good out of it. 

How shall we, as farmers, get this wider 
vision? How shall we make the most of 
our opportunities? Of ourselves? How 
shall we learn to so legislate, that we may 
be certain of a fair reward for our toil if we 
labor thoughtfully and lead temperate lives? 
How may we stand a fair chance to secure a 
competence without yielding body and soul 
to the struggle? How can we make our 
youth feel the farmer’s calling is a respecta- 
ble and a desirable one to lead? How can 
we attain to that culture of body, mind and 
heart that will enable us to correct or to en- 
dure the ills of life? These are the ques- 
tions I would like to answer for the farmer 
were it in my power to do so. 

One of the greatest helps to this wide 
view comes tous through travel, through 
contact with people of other callings in 
cities and towns, Freer intercourse be- 
tween people in the city and dwellersin the 
country would result in great good to both. 
If there could be more ‘‘Tower Hiuill” re- 
treats on more of the hill-slopes of our be- 
loved river, it would bea fine thing for the 
farming communities about them, as well as 
for the weary, over-worked people from the 
city, who would find there the renewal that 
they need. Perhaps, some philanthropist, 
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who has come close enough to the heart of 
the country people, to guess their occasional 
hunger for change, their longing to hear fine 
music, to see beautiful pictures, to come in 
sight of the leading men and women of our 
times, will provide a winter-resort in the 
city for the farmers, where safely and at a 
moderate expense they can find comfortable 
accommodations, where they can be pro- 
vided with obliging guides, and accom. 
panied through the most interesting parts of 
the city. They will thus be able to attend 
Operas, concerts, and lectures without in- 
fringing upon the home comforts of city 
friends and relatives whom they love too 
well to burden with their presence. 

We find, in the valley school* yonder, an 
excellent illustration of the value of this in- 
terchange of life. We have there as you 
know, a little community that is about 
equally made up of young people from the 
large cities and from our own country side. 

The city boys and girls, all of them, when 
they first come to us, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, feel that they are several] degrees 
higher up the scale of humanity, than are 
the new specimens that they find in the seats 
beside them. The new pupils from the 
country look askance at their city neighbors 
and are quite sure in their hearts, that they 
are prigs, vain of their fine clothes and pol- 
ished manners, Daily contact in the class- 
room and playground, quickly does away 
with all invidious distinctions. The coun- 
try child soon learns that his city neighbor 
has a tender, loving heart. The city child 
as readily finds that the country child hasa 
clear head, that underneath the rougher ex- 
terior are the qualities he admires, and 
down through the years of school trials and 
successes, they move along with arms lov- 
ingly entwined, each contributing to the 
other’s growth, until when the time of sepa- 
ration comes, influences have been felt, 
friendships have ripened, which often result 
in continued exchange of visits and courte- 
sies in the years that follow, blessing both 
city and country residents, 

The farmer, if he would be a helpful citi- 
zen, must learn to distrust the daily news- 
paper published in the interest of party 
politics, Sad, though it be, itis generally 
conceded, that men and measures are 
grossly misrepresented in the daily papers. 
An independent paper whose managers will 
allow the best men on all sidesto publish 
their convictions without hindrance or com- 
ment, would enable men and women to 
form unbiased opinions. Magazine arti- 
cles, on current topics, are usually more 
carefully written, and books are still safer 
guides. The farmer seldom has time to 
read these. I trust the time is not far dis- 
tant when he will make time to dosoand thus 
render himself less liable to become a tool 
in the politician’s hands. In the interests of 
better citizenship, let me plead fora broad 
all-around education of the farmer’s child. 

I would ignore the limiting word. The 
farmer’s child, as every other child, has a 
body to be trained to serve him, an intellect 
to be taught to reason, a soul to be saved 
from selfishness and sordid meanness. Let 
us no longer look at a farmer’s child as one 
who is, by virtue of his father’s calling, any 
different in his organization or needs, from 
every other child. If there be development 
for the merchant’s boy in translating a diff- 
cult page of Latin, or in reading a German 


*The Hillside-Home School, situated in a_ beautiful 
valley on the Wisconsin River, 3 miles from the nearest 
railroad station; Spring Green, Wis., two and one-half 
miles from Tower Hill, one hundred and thirty miles west 
of Milwaukee. The school is connected with a hundred 
acre farm and is owned and managed by the Jones 
Sisters, one of whom is the present speaker. Epirors.)'* 
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poem, in like manner there is development 
for the son of a man who sells cattle, in- 
stead of yards of cotton cloth. If the play- 
ing of the sonatas of Beethoven brings joy 
into the life of a lawyer’s daughter on Broad- 
way, it may bring the same joy toa farmer’s 
daughter living upon an unnamed highway. 
Ifthe painting of the exquisite petals of a 
rose adds refinement and appreciation to 
the one, it may also do sototheother. If 
to learn to control the muscles so that they 
move to the rhythm of music, gives grace 
and self-possession to the sons and daugh- 
ters of the city, let the sons and daughters 
of the farm develop grace and self-posses- 
sion in the same way, 

If a college course better fits for this 
work, the lawyer, the doctor, the engineer, 
who, in these days when practical chemistry 
is analyzing the soil at his feet, and discov- 
ering bacteria, useful and otherwise, in his 
pail of milk, who can doubt that the college 
course will enable his child to becomea 
better farmer as well as a more intelligent 
citizen? 

I plead for the recognition of this fact. 
Get the culture of the collegeif youcan. If 
you can’t, still get the culture, through the 
helps which the university brings to your 
doors in its extension work. Read good 
books, write, travel. Mr. Gannett,ina re- 
cent number of the Christian Register, hasa 
fine article on ‘‘Culture Without College,”’ 
which should be in the hands of every per- 
son who thirsts for knowledge and has not 
time or money to buy college privileges. 

I have spoken of the need of culture of 
the body and mind for the farmer, still more 
should he possess the culture of the heart, 
if we would make him fulfil all the duties 
of citizenship. Amid the jostling of the 
crowded city, dazzled by the pomp and 
show which mislead him, bewildered by the 
noises which constantly surround him, man 
may forgetto be reverent, may, for a time, 
banish the thought of God, Soul, Destiny, 
from his mind; but looking up into the blue 
dome avove him as he follows his plow in 
the field; trying to realize the majesty of the 
great worlds that are rolling in space about 
him as he lies, in the hush of the evening, 
upon the grass at his door; witnessing the 
ever-repeating miracles of the budding 
spring and the ‘‘burning bush” of autumn, 
observing everywhere, the mystery of birth, 
the love which cares for the birdling in its 
nest, and enfolds the young plant in the 
petals of the flower—_ under these conditions, 
how can man help being reverent, religious? 


**T but open my eyes and perfection, no more and no less, 

In the kind I imagined, full fronts me, and God is seen 
God, 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, and the clod. 

And thus looking about me, I ever renew 

(With that stoop of the soul which in bending, upraises it 
too, ) 

The submission of man’s nothing perfect to God’s all 
complete, 

As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to His feet.” 


The nineteenth century has, by some one, 
been aptly called the ‘‘century of woman.”’ 
It is indeed a glorious era for woman. Col- 
lege doors have everywhere flung open to 
her. Occupations that have proved lucra- 
tive to man have all been successfully fol- 
lowed by woman. 

Now,a ‘‘woman with .a mission” is no 
longer ridiculed. Rather is the ignominy 
hers, who listlessly sits with folded hands 
and vacant brain, while father or husband 
assiduously toils for her support. Rapid 
emancipation from a style of dress that pro- 
duces weakness and disease,is taking place. 
The ballot is forthcoming for her and the 
free womanis the co-worker with her brother, 
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a burden lifter in the home and the world. 

Just as surely do the times indicate that 
the twentieth century, in this western world, 
is to be the glorious good time of the far- 
mer. Labor-saving machines will give him 
greater leisure and do away with the drudg- 
ery of the farm. The blessed middle ground 
of competency will be his. He will be safe 
from the curse of grinding poverty and from 
the burden and responsibility of great riches. 
He will have time to enjoy the beauties of 
nature, the delights of music, the compan- 
ionship of the best minds through books. 
The farmers of the opening century will be 
cultivated men and women; your sons and 
daughters, farmers of today, if you do your 
duty toward your children. They will be 
glad to escape the scramble for wealth which 


. the immense competition in the city makes 


a necessity. They will not covet the life of 
the business man, which is so full of anxiety 
and care that he has neither strength nor 
opportunity to enjoy his home and the wealth 
of good things which the city has to give. 
The twentieth century will bring joy to your 
sons and daughters, if they are prepared for 
itin these closing years of the nineteenth. 
Remember, times have changed. What 
was good for you may not be possible for 
your sons and daughters. The influences 
which made for character in the beginning 
of this century are wanting in the latter part 
of it and will be wanting still more inthe 
opening years of the fast coming century. 
You, farmer friends and neighbors, must 
seek new motives and interests for your 
children, lest they settle down listlessly and 
aimlessly into the comfortable nests, you, 
through struggle have made for them, or, 
what seems equally deplorable, sink into a 
narrow sordid life of mere money making. 

The new interests are to come through 
wider knowledge, broader sympathies, a 
feeling of oneness with humanity and an ab- 
sorbing desire to help the world upward. 

So would I see the farmers of the future. 
I am lothtoclose, without paying my tribute 
of respect to the brave farmers whose heads 
are now gray, whose hands are hard and 
whose shoulders are bent by the unremitting 
tuil of the pioneer. Brave and true has 
been his life, who in spite of, nay, because 
of his environments, was educatedin self- 
reliance and self-denial and manly fortitude. 

Honor to the Abraham Lincolns of Amer- 
ica, who in the dark hours, by the aidof a 
pitch pine knot ora tallow dip, learned to 
read and tocipher, yes, and to think, ina 
way that enabled them to cut down forests, 
to break the tough soil of the prairie, to 
build the cabin and to reara sturdy family 
of children; to serve as doctor when the 
terrible sickness came. Aye, the preacher 
too, with a prayer for strength and a song 
of hope, when his skill as physician had 
proved too small and the open grave re- 
ceived one of his dear ones, then to go back 
to his lonely, bereaved household and with a 
cheerful trust that ‘‘God moves in a myster- 
ious way’ to struggle on. Who that carries 
a memory in his heart of sucha crown of 
life, in kind the same as that which makes 
Abraham Lincoln the revered one for every 
true American today, dares call such heroic 
men and women uneducated, untrained? 
Though they use not the most approved 
Eaglish, though they know not the wealth 
of the poet nor the skill of the painter, they 
do possess that wisdom which is more than 
knowledge; that which makes the men and 
women of a later day sit in reverence at 
their feet. 


—$<—<-——___ 

Miss Alberta Scott, of Cambridge, Mass., is the first 
colored girl toenter the Harvard “‘Annex,” or rather Rad- 
cliffe College. 
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A Day on the Hudson. 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Oh perfect joy! Oh peaceful rest!— 
A day upon the Hudson’s breast! 


Oh river bright and fair and wide! 
As o'er thy silver waves I glide, 

With changing scenes on either hand, 
The world becomes a fairyland. 


Oh waters bright! Oh waves of white! 
How gay you dance beneath the light! 
Oh classic stream, whose every gleam 


Is touched with myth and poets dream! 


Oh banks more grand and scenes more fine 
Than make renowned the classic Rhine! 
Oh hills of green and dells between 
Where shade and sunshine dwell serene! 
Oh homes of peace, Oh nests of love, 
That crest each hill and star each grove! 


Oh rocks so hoar and cliffs so high, 
Where vultures soar and eagles cry! 
Oh mountains far, our vision’s rim, 
How wierd you are, with outline dim! 
What legends old, what fancies new, 
Do wreath about your peaks of blue! 


Oh river wide on whose vast tide 
The vessels of the nations ride, 

As sail your ships to all the seas 
Bear messengers of love and peace. 


Oh hearts that beat above your tides 
As on her way my steamer glides! 

I gaze in eyes that show no tear, 

I look on cheeks that show no fear, 
But hid beneath a smiling face 

And far below all outward trace 

God only knows what hearts are glad; 
God comfort all whose hearts are sad! 


Oh would the peace of this fair day 
Might smile all human griefs away! 


————————— 


Look to the Mountain Tops. 


BY ALICE G. HERRING, 


Several months ago, as I was riding down 
town one morning, a certain turn in the 
street brought into full view that grand 
range of mountains which is Colorado’s 
pride and glory. I looked towards it, and 
said to a friend who sat beside me: ‘‘I never 
tire of that magnificent view.”’ He glanced 
in the direction indicated, and exclaimed: 
‘*‘What, those back yards and tumble down 
fencés!”’ [ looked where he was looking, 
and for the first time in all the years | had 
traveled that road, twice each day, I dis- 
covered that there was a long row of very 
shabby houses, backs towards us, which 
were as far as possible from inviting in ap- 
pearance. I assured him that I referred to 
the mountains beyond; that I never noticed 
the houses before. He smiled, and remarked 
that he didn’t see how I could look at the 
mountains and not see the houses, 

The conversation set me to thinking. |! 
wondered how many there are who, without 
knowing it, have their eyes focused on the 
‘tback yards” of life, who might, by raising 
their gaze a little higher, find so much more 
of inspiration and beauty. We will rise to 
what we see. We must fix our eyes on the 
mountain tops, overlooking what intervenes: 
James Whitcomb Riley beautifully refers '0 
flowers as “‘living melodies the eyes ™4y 
listen to.”” So are the mountains grand sy™- 
phonies that lift the soul above earth's 10 
harmony, and while the eyes are /ss/enins 
to such music they cannot see anything 
lower. Can we not so fill our souls with 
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the high views of life that the lower and de- 
grading ones will be crowded out? 

It is heartrending to think of any one’s 
mental horizon being limited to the harrow- 
ing, soul-destroying dead level of material 
life and its physical necessities, with never 
a look beyond, over the gross and slimy 
things that fill the alleyways of life, to the 
shining sunlight on the white tops where 
earth’s dust never reaches. 

Let us rise up, try our sight, and see how 
far it can pierce. You will never deny your- 
self those glances towards the heights when 
you have once tried, and found how refresh- 
ing they are. I know we must walk for 
awhile among the rubbish, but we need not 
rivet our gaze thereon. An occasional glance 
to keep from stumbling will be enough. Let 
us only look down to avoid what is under- 
foot, but never expect to find there the help 
and inspiration that only the far-seeing eye 
can discover. 

—___—__——»>¢ 


The Underside Up. 


BY M. A. A. STILES. 


Every question has its other side. To 
turn the underside up, that every one may 
get a broad view of it, seems only fair; but 
one is not everywhere justified in doing so; 
as for instance in those communities where 
the majority of religious people condemn 
popular amusements. To defend them seems 
almost heretical. 

Daucing is wrong, playing cards is wrong 
and theater going 1s wrong, they say, and 
the young man who dares to take pleasure 
in them is regarded in that locality as an 
unfit companion for any young lady who is 
a member of the church. 

There have originated of late so many 
summer sports and amusements that young 
people are less liable than hitherto to be 
dangerously fascinated by what are com- 
monly known as popular amusements. So 
much for social progress. Yet in the winter 
season these older-timed indoor amusements 
afford entertainment in the most attractive 
form, 

In some country places, card playing and 
dancing are about the only forms of recrea- 
tion to which young people can have re- 
course after the severe weather sets in. 
What shall we do then? Shut out any en- 
joyment of them from every young person 
who is inclined to live a Christian life? 
Shall we tell the young man and the young 
woman that any participation in popular 
amusements is inconsistent with Christian 
living? Or shall we not teach them, rather, 
to discriminate between the public hall fre- 
quented by the promiscuous crowd and their 
own home or private places of assembly, in 
which to engage in these coveted pastimes; 
and between the natural endowments and 
cultivation of Ada Rehan and the unworthi- 
ness of Meg Jones on the stage? 

Taste is largely a matter of association. 
It is important, therefore, that parents 
Should begin very early to cultivate in the 
minds of their children an appreciation of 
such kinds of pleasure as can be enjoyed in 
wholesome places with people of discrimi- 
nating taste, The child who is not so taught 
at home will be morally sure when he is his 
Own master to havea perverted taste and 
look for opportunities of gratifying it in 
common or vulgar places. 

Card playing and dancing will always be 
attractive to young people for the same 
reason that any amusement is enticing that 

brings the young man and ‘the maiden face 
to face without embarrassment. We are all 
aware of the great danger of paralysis of the 


~~ 
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tongue when young people meet togethcr 
with nothing todo. When there is a chance 
for unconstrained action of some kind, con- 
versation flows spontaneously and ‘‘the 
sweet intercourse of looks and smiles’’ is 
mutually enjoyed. 

Itis amazing that so many good people 
who have reached mature years, who have 
had their day of youthful enjoyment, should 
be so forgetful of it and so ready to probibit 
any indulgence of the kind in the lives of 
their own boys and girls. 

‘‘You must not play cards,”’ one father 
Says sternly. ‘‘It is wicked.” ‘*You must 
not go to the theater. It is a sin.’”’ The 
chances are, this father does not know his 
son’s associates. 


The boy does not understand why these 
things might be called wrong, and he dares 
not ask; but he finds out for himself surely 
enough when an opportunity offers away 
from his father’s observation. He finds a 
peculiar fascination in such amusements 
that another may not experience because 
they have been forbidden him, and forbidden 
pleasures have been charmingly tempting 
even since the days of Eve. Like Eve he 
does not see untiltoo late that the greatest 
wrong of it all, it may be, is the secret dis- 
Obedience involved. Another boy,—a real 
boy, not one fancied—says, ‘‘Papa, I wish 
I could learn to play cards.’ His father 
says, ‘‘Very well; this evening after your 
school work is done, and if it is convenient 


for mamma, we willteach you.’’ They teach 
him whist perhaps. 
Another night the boy says, ‘‘Let us 


play whist again tonight, papa,”’ 

The father is a wise man, not merely an 
indulgent father. The one great purpose of 
his lifeis to develop inthe highest degree 
and on the broadest plane the character of 
his children. Circumstances favor him now 
with an opportunity of teaching a lesson 
with regard to the fitness of time to engage 
in amusements. 

He looks at the boy seriously, and says 
kindly: ‘‘This is Wednesday night, the 
night of our prayer-meeting. Play pleasure 
is not wrong if we take it up at a proper 
time andin a good place, I believe that; 
but remember always, Jack, my son, that 
we must never let any kind of sport inter- 
fere with ourduty. When our present duties 
are done then comes play and frolic.’’ 


The lesson is plainly fixed in the boy’s 
mind, and so reasonable and fair does the 
father’s opinion and counsel appear to him 
that he soon adopts it and believes in it too. 

After atime Barnum’s circus is advertised 
to appear in town. ‘‘Oh, can’t we go, 
papa?” cries this wide-awake boy. 

His father knows that there will be a 
grand exhibition of some of the finest speci- 
mens of creation inthe animal kingdom. A 
Columbian pageantry is another attractive 
feature of the display. 

The father thinks how indelibly the great 
historical advent of Columbus into this coun- 
try with many of the details of his experi- 
ence incident to it will be impressed upon 
the boy’s retentive mind. Thisboy too has 
the usual love of boys for athletic sports, 
and his father anticipates the keen enjoy- 
ment in store for him in witnessing the dar- 
ing feats of skilled athletic performers. He 
gives his consent to his son’s going to the 
circus, and probably goes with him. Later 
on another circus is advertised. A small, 
inferior company with the lowest aims, 
claims public patronage. The boy hears of 


it. Acircus is acircusto a boy, and he asks 
his father confidently to take him to this 
| and then 
explicitly and thoughtfully explains the 


one. The father answers ‘‘no,”’ 
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difference between the twoexhibitions. The 
boy appreciates the distinction set forth by 
his father, quickly enough, and although his 
curiosity may not be wholly appeased yet he 
is satisfied to be denied the gratification of it, 
and later, if not now, he comprehends the 
worthiness of his father’staste and judgment. 

Surely the joyful side of a child’s nature 
may be freely encouraged without fear of 
his becoming irreligious, and most assured- 
ly, too, the religious nature may be culti- 
vated without shutting out of the life a 
wholesome delight in the various recrea- 
tions of the day. 

We can best develop an all-round boy or 
girl by teaching that amusement is desira- 
ble and right, but that it is not the chief 
aim in life or the thing to be desired above 
all others; that usefulness and education 
and character stand first. He must be taught 
to make a choice of amusements under re- 
striction of the best associations, and learn 
that fun is not always appropriate every- 
where and under all circumstances. 

A most important question for one to ask 
with regard to an amusement, whatever it 
is, is this: ShallI do wrong if I engage in 
it? Shall I be spending time that ought to 
be spent for studies or for my work? And 
this is one also: Shall I be using money for 
this entertainment that ought to be kept for 
something else? Then teach the boy to 
answer the question honestly and help him 
to act consistently. Parents must do this 
first for the child, until his taste and judg- 
ment and conscience are educated, and then 
he is safe. Safe from the pit-falls that en- 
Snare inexperienced feet, safe from mere 
sensual indulgence, safe to choose the high- 
est and the best of everything. 


es 


Behind the Voice. 


BY RUTH WARD KAHN, 


His voice was weak, and sol censured him, 
Who having body spirit lacked, 
Who having life yet soul had been denied. 
But when he saw me worn and weary with the fray, 
And almost ready down my tiresome task to lay, 
He took me by the hand, and bade me see, 
How near, how near, my goal lay unto me! 
And left me there upon fair Pisgah’s height, 
For he, the man was ‘*Will’’ 
His voice was ‘*Might.”’ 

2 $$ 


Garden Secrets. 


BY MADGE V. KNEVELS. 


Fancy led me into a beautiful garden. A 
profusion of beauty crowned the parent 
earth. I passed along from one marvel to 
another, only to be lured on and still farther 
away by new wonders; and as I wandered, 
still more exquisite grew the fairy land 
about me. All was still save the gentle 
rustling of the foliage played upon by the 
murmuring zephyrs. A sweet voice reached 
my ear—lI had thought I was alone—it was 
a tender violet peeping up at me, and as I 
stooped to hear what it might say I thought 
of those words of Tennyson: 


‘*Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies: 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.’’ 


As I waited these words came to me from 
the violet: 


‘‘In this great world of bloom I am but a 
Many secrets hold I in my 
I try to show to men the secret and 
power of love; that itis the greatest thing 


little flower. 
hand. 
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in the world, and that it, alone, is worth 
living for. Love I see everywhere, I look 
deep down into men’s hearts and there be- 
hold whatis hid from mortal eyes. There 
I always find this priceless jewel, even 
though the setting is oftenunpolished. All 
my companions are expressions of a greater 
love, that which petmeates the universe with 
its life. It is this which calls forth the sym- 
pathizing tear, impels us to blossom and 
give to the world the sweetness of our lives; 
it points out to men their imperfections, and 
leads them to something higher and purer 
thanthemselves. I see it in the faces of the 
little childrenlI love, in the friends 1 meet, 
in the eyes of the careworn I cheer, in the 
earth below and in the heavens above. Thus 
we learn to fill ourlives with so much good 
that there will be no room for that which is 
impure and unholy.”’ 


Not far from me grew a white, queenly 
lily, AsI gazed intothe fragrant depths of 
the milk-white blossom, a sad, sweet smile 
greeted me, and the lily spoke in tenderest 
accents: 

‘‘Many seek to know more of life and 
those things which are vital to the lives of 
men. Manythings maycome to be under- 
stood but the solutions of the greater ones 
must be worked out in one’s own life. You 
will come to recognize, ‘tongues in trees, 
books in running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.’ One cannot be 
satisfied and find rest in knowing, only; for 
that is only one of the great factors in hu- 
man happiness. Observation has taught 
me thatjoycomes from acomplete surren- 
der of self to ministering to the needs of 
others. The scene of my life has not been 
confined to this garden. Many, many years 
ago I lived and blossomed on the shores of 
Galilee and on the Mount of Olives. The 
memory of those daysis ever fresh. There 
I witnessed the coming of the Son of Man, 
his sorrows, his complete surrender to a life 
so holy, the countless acts of loving kind- 
ness that brought him so near the hearts of 
those he aided, and his death. I wasone of 
the most sincere listenersto that sermon on 
the mount, and I! was nearhim when he said, 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto me.’ 
From him I learned the great lessons of 
life.’’ 


When the lily ceased speaking, I eagerly 
gazed about me to hear what more I might. 
Not many minutes passed before I discovered 
myself standing beforea laurel. Astonished 
to have heard from the other flowers truths 
soaptly spoken, I was not surprised when 
another sweet voice came to me. It was 
the laurel speaking, and I heard it say: 


‘‘T come from a long and noble ancestry. 
In ancient Greece I became immortalized; 
I have crowned poets’ brows and have hon. 
ored victorious generals; my leaves were 
said to impart the gift of prophecy when 
eaten. Today I live to tell of those glories. 
During these thousands of years which have 
passed before my gaze, | have carefully 
watched man’s progress. The attainment 
he has reached is marvelous, and the im- 
mense heights he has scaled proves his 
power. My gift of prophecy enables me to 
see farther along. Whether death, here, 
closes this life or whether it is the door toa 
higher existence, more beautiful and pure, 
matters not now. To live implies attaining 
the fullness of life, the acceptance into it of 
all that enobles and purifies and strength- 
ens. Thus attaining all that it is possible 
for man to attain, and giving to others all 
that it is in man’s power to give, fits one for 
that life to come. What that life is, we 
know not, unless it be a growth like the life 
of one of our own beautiful flowers, a devel- 
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opment from the seed which may be likened 
to the germ of goodness in the heart of 
man, through the various stages of exist- 
ence, till it becomes full grown, perfect in 
its own way.” 

One more voicel! heard. It was froma 
wild rose beckoning to me with its beautiful 
blossoms from a quiet nook where it had 
crept unseen. Listen asl repeat what it 
said: 

‘‘Build up, Soul, a lofty stair; 
Build a room in healthier air. 
Here, there is no rest; 
Better leads to best. 
Thy friends shall be the eternal stars; 
They greet thee from thy casement bars; 
Thy homesick feet they lead 
Where thou no house shalt need.’’ 


a 


A Neglected Gift. 


Sydney Smith undoubtedly said aloud 
what a great many people were saying in an 
undertone when he called Macaulay ‘‘an in- 
strument of social oppression.”’ The bril- 
liant historian and essayist had notable gifts, 
and has done much for the solace and enter- 
tainment of mankind; but his memory must 
have had an appalling aspect for those who 
sat near him at adinner-table. It was re- 
lentlessly accurate and the boundaries of it 
seemed to fade out inan infinity of miscel- 
laneous information. The man who knew 
his popes so well that he could repeat them 
backward stood in sore need of the grace of 
forgetfulness to save him from becoming 
a scourge to his kind. The glittering eye of 
the ancient mariner did not hold the wed- 
ding guest more mercilessly to his gruesome 
narrative than does a tyrannical memory 
bind the weary listener to the recital of 
things it cannot forget. Burton analyzed 
melancholy with great subtlety and particu- 
larity, but one wonders whether Burton’s 
companionship would not haveinduced in 
anotherthe very thing of which he tried to 
rid himself. Mr. Caxton was a dangerous 
person in his talking moods, as Pisistratus 
discovered at an early age, and needed to 
be diverted from themes which unlocked 
the stores of his knowledge. For some 
men hold their informationin great masses 
like the snowon the high Alps, and an un. 
wary step will often bring down an ava- 
lanche. Knowledge is of great moment and 
of lasting interest, but, like money, it must 
be used with tact and skill. A good library 
hasa solid foundation of books of reference; 
but they are subordinate to a superstructure 
of art, grace, vitality and truth. 

If one had to choose between Macaulay, 
who never forgot anything, and Emerson, 
who rarely remembered anything in an ex. 
act, literal way, one would fasten upon the 
man of insight, and let the manof memory 
go his own way. In these daysthe art of 
memorizing has had great attention, but the 
art of forgetting has no professed masters and 
teachers. It is, nevertheless, one of the 
most important and most charming 
of the arts; the art of arts, indeed. For 
the supreme skill of the artist is in his ability 
to forget the non-essentials and to remem- 
ber the essentials. Thefaculty of forgetting 
gives the mind atrue perspective, and shows 
past events in their just proportions and 
right relations. The archeological painter 
forgets nothing, and his picture leaves us 
cold; the poetic painter forgets everything, 
save the two or three significant things, and 
his picture sets our imagination aflame. 
There is entertainment in old Burton, be- 
cause the man sometimes getsthe better of 
his memory; there is inspiration in Emer- 
son, because the man speaks habitually as 


- face to face; we, through their eyes. 
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if all things were new-created, and there 
was nothing to remember. The past is a 
delightful friend if one can live without it 
but to the man who lives in it there is no 
greater tyrant. 


As the world grows older, the power to 
forget must grow with it, or mankind wij] 
bend, like Atlas, under a weight which wil] 
make movement out of the question. That 
only which illumines, enlarges or cheers 
men ought to be remembered; everything 
else ought to be forgotten. The rose jin 
bloom has no need of the calyx whose thorny 
shielding it has outgrown. Whenthe reco]- 
lection of the past stimulates and inspires, 
it has immense value; when its splendors 
make us content torest on ancestral achieve- 
ments, itisa sore hindrance. Filial piety 
holds the names of the fathers sacred; but 
we are living our lives, not theirs, and it is 
far more important that we should do brave 
and just deeds than that we should remem- 
ber that others have done them. The 
burning of the Alexandrian library was not 
without its compensations, and the rate at 
which books are now multiplied may some 
day compel such burnings at stated inter- 
vals, for the protection of an oppressed 
race, The books of power are always few 
and precious, and long life is decreed for 
them by reason of the very vitality which 
gives them their place; but the books of in- 
formation must be subjected to a principle 
ofselection, more and more rigorously ap- 
plied as the years go by. Our posterity 
must conscientiously forget most of the 
books we have written. 


For the characteristicof art—the thing 
that survives—is not memory, but insight. 
Our chief concern isto know ourselves, not 
our forbears: and to master this modern 
world, not the world of Cesar or that of Co- 
lumbus. The great writer speaks out ofa 
personal contact with life, and while he may 
enrich hisreport by apt and constant refer- 
ence to the things that have been, his 
authority rests on his own clarity of vision 
and directnessof insight. ‘‘Our age,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘isretrospective. It builds the 
sepulchers of the fathers. It writes biog- 
raphies, histories andcriticism. The fore- 
going generations beheld God and nature 
Why 
should not we also enjoy our original rela- 
tion to the universe? Why should not we 
have a poetry and philosophy of insight and 
not tradition, and a religion by revelation to 
us and not the history of theirs? Em- 
bosomed for a season in nature, whose floods 
of life stream around and through us, and 
invite us, by the powers theysupply, to ac- 
tion proportioned to nature, why should we 
grope among the dry bones of the past, or 
put the living generation into masquerade 
out of its faded wardrobe? The sun shines 
to-day also. There is more wool and flax in 
the fields. There are new lands, new men, 
new thoughts. Let us demand our own 
works and laws and worship.”’ 


Progress is largely conditioned on the 
ability to forget the views and conclusions 
which will have become authoritative. It 
took nearly a century of adventurous sailing 
and perilous adventure to persuade Europe 
that there was an undiscovered continent 
between Chinaand its own shores; so pos- 
sessed was the European mind with the con- 
sistent blunders of the past about this Wes- 
tern hemisphere. Inthehistory of art, what 
are called the classical epochs—the periods 
of precision, accuracy, and conventional re- 
straint—are inspired by memory; but the 
creative moments are moments of forgetful- 
ness. The renaissance was a moment of 
rediscovery, not of memory; the literary 
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movement of this century involved a deter- 
mined forgetting of the standards and meth- 
ods of the last century. The age that lives 
‘n its memory of other times and men is 
always timid and imitative; the age that 
trusts its own insight is always audacious 
and creative. If weare to be ourselves, we 
must forget a good deal more than we re- 
mem ber. 

There is a real grace of character in for- 
getting the thingsthat disturb the harmony 
of life. A keen remembrance of injustice or 
suffering breeds cynicism; the power to for- 
get that we have been wronged, or that life 
has pressed heavily upon us, develops 
sweetness, ripeness and harmonious 
strength, Onthe threshold of any future 
life, one must passthrough a great wave of 
forgetfulness; it were better for us all if 
heaven were nearer to us by reason of the 
swift oblivion to which we consigned the 
wrongs we Suffer in this brief burning of the 
candle of life.-— Zhe Outlook. 


What is Prayer? 


Is prayer, O Lord, to call on high, 
To ask of Thee with weary sigh, 
When troubled souls o’erburdened weep, 
And tear-drops deftly play with sleep; 
A balm, to soothe the grieving heart, 
To sever every pain apart 
That freedom from the spirit holds, 
Now happily this life enfolds? 


lave wea right, O Lord, to pray, 

Send Thou Thy sunshine o’er our way, 
Take every cloud and hide it far, 

That darkness ne’er our path may mar; 
To ask and beg for only joy, 

As babes do cry for sweets and toy, 
Forgetting that it best may be, 

To have not always good from Thee? 


Shall we neglect, O Lord, to pray, 
And of our gratitude to say, 
When blessings ever tenderly, 
In sweetest mercy come from Thee; 
When storms are far from earthly view, 
And all about is kindly true, 
When gentle whisperings from above, 
Do softly speak of Thy pure love? 


Have we aright, O Lord, to ask, 
Who shirk our every honored task, 
In woeful, willful knowledge still, 
O’erlook Thy teachings and Thy will, 
For aught that may us bounty bring, 
And make our hearts to gladly sing, 
To ask for Thy kind love and care, 
Could this, O Lord, be called a prayer? 


lsprayer to move the lips at night, 
And with the dawning of the light, 
To know Thee not through all the day, 
And end the good in what we pray; 
To enter on the worldly strife, 
To battle with the wrongs of life, 
To fall a victim in the fight, 
Forgetting Thee again till night? 


Is prayer but mockery at best, 
A momentary, longed-for rest; 
Shall we for mercy ask one hour, 
And in the next forget Thy power; 
Shall we rebel, when punishment, 
From Thee, still loving us, is sent; 
Dost Thou not chasten for our good, 
E’er though Thy will’s not understood? 


Is it not well that we should pray, 
In what we do, in what we say; 
May not our hearts in simple act, 
Make prayer an everliving fact; 
To chase the tears from them away, 
Who have not known themselves to pray, 
To lead the stray ones to Thy door, 
To learn of Thee forevermore? 


The New Unity. 


Dost Thou, O Lord, not give enough, 
To teach us prayer with anxious love, 
Who sendest here, so fairly made, 
In Thy pure image, well portrayed, 
The human flowers, that emblems be, 
Of heaven’s own divinity, 
Whose goodness touches souls within, 
So free from aught that may be sin? 
—MINNIE F. Low in Reform Advocate. 
rr 0 ie 


The Jewish New Year. 


With sunset Wednesday next, Sept. 18, 
will end the year 5655, and begin the year 
5656, according to the Jewish era, from the 
creation of the world. Inall the synagogues 
and temples, of whatever shade of religious 
opinions, by the orthodox and by the lib- 
erals,the ‘‘new year” will be welcomed with 
solemn services, The number of those Jews 
who will neglect to visit the houses of wor- 
ship on this occasion is not very large. For 
whatever changes have taken place in the 
religious practices, and whatever modifica- 
tions may be noticeable in the religious doc- 
trines of the Jews during the last fifty years, 
the two festivals of the fall season, the ‘‘fear- 
ful days” as they are called, viz., the new 
year (rosh-hash-shanah) and the day of 
atonement (yom-hak-kippurim), occurring 
at an interval of ten days from each other, 
have retained, almost unimpaired, their for- 
mer spell to stir the Jewish hearts to their 
very depths. 

One unacquainted with the post-bibiical 
writings of the Jews will have great difficulty 
to understand both the hold which these 
solemn days even now have on the Jews and 
their exceptional significance in the syna- 
gogue’s festal cycle. For, turning to the 
Pentateuch for information, he will be sur- 
prised to find that this new year’s day is not 
only not marked by distinctive pomp, but 
even in comparison with other holidays 
strangely neglected. In fact,there is nothing 
in the biblical writings to indicate its char- 
acter as marking the beginning of the new 
year. 

Leviticus xxill., 24, 25, ordains that the 
first day of the seventh month be observed 
as a day of solemn rest, a memorial of the 
blowing of the horn, a holy convocation. 
While other festivals are marked in the 
sacrificial ritual by copious prescribed offer- 
ings, this one requires the sacrifice of only 
one heifer. | Numbers xxix., 1.] The sole 
distinctive feature, as far as the Pentateuch 
throws light on the celebration, is the ‘‘blow- 
ing of the horn.”’ But even this ceases to 
be peculiar to it, ifone remember that in 
those ancient days the horn signal ushered 
in not merely the beginning of the seventh 
month, but announced for every lunation 
the appearance of the new moon. [Psalm 
lxxxi., 4.] In fact this instrument, the ma- 
terial and shape of which is far from being 
definitely known, was employed in old Israel 
for a variety of purposes, It did the service 
of the more modern town bell, or town crier. 
It called the people together in times of 
danger; it was sounded to apprise them of 
some occurrence or other of interest to them. 
Originally, it must have been a very primi- 
tive affair, a simple ram’s horn, probably 
like the instrument now used in the syna- 
gogues; still both in the biblical records and 
in the later writings of the Jews there are 
indications that trumpets ofcostly metal and 
artistic shape are employed in the stead-of 
the pastoral and rude ram’shorn, That the 
signal was sounded on the first day of the 
seventh month would, therefore, in the days 
of old Israel, not mark the occasion as pe- 
culiarly exceptional. 

The factis, both the solemn associations 


of this day and its designation as new 
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year’s day are due to post-biblical, or to be 
more exact, to post-exilic circumstances, 
The Babylonian exile,as is well established, 
marks in many respects the turning pointin 
Israel’s religious development. Certain it 
is that the biblical documents presuppose 
the Jewish year to begin with the vernal 
equinox or thereabout. It seems that the 
Jews accepted the custom of fixing on the 
autumn season as the new year’s commence. 
ment from the Assyrian-Babylonians. The 
post-biblical Jewish calendar is of undoubted 
Assyrian-Babylonian origin. The names of 
the months areidentical. That of the seventh 
month, Tishri, implies etymologically its 
service as marking the beginning. In the 
Bible the months have other names, to 
judge by the three that alone are quoted. 
This Tishri then, coincidental with the 
seventh month of the old Hebrew calendar, 
was in the Babylonian exile, or shortly there- 
after, in conformity with the Assyrian prac. 
tice regarded asthe first of the year. The 
circumstance that it was in the seventh of 
the old order may have helped to bring about 
this result. 

Seven is the holy number of the Hebrews; 
there is ground for the suspicion that when 
gradually the announcing of the new moon 
by means of trumpet sounds ceased in the 
case of the other months, it was continued 
in that of the seventh, on account of the 
holiness of its ranking number. Inthis way 
the ‘‘memorial of the trumpet” came to be 
connected with the new year’s day. Or, 
perhaps, something may have occurred of 
which we know nothing shortly after the re- 
turn of the exiles, to give the day its mem- 
Oorial character. There are critics who hold 
that the dedication of the new wall around 
Jerusalem may have been the event in mem- 
ory of which the trumpet continued to be 
sounded on its anniversary day. But thisis 
even all a matter of more or less happy con- 
jecture. Positive is, however, this that only in 
the post-biblical documents is the festival 
known as the ‘‘head of the year.’’ Its most 
peculiar rite is this very blowing of the 
horn. That thiscustom has given rise toa 
rich variety of symbolic interpretations 
stands toreason. It is held to recall the 
revelation of God on Sinai, also accom- 
panied by the blasts of the Shophar—to use 
the Hebrew name of the instrument. Again, 
it is associated with the ram, substituted by 
divine interposition for Isaac on Mount 
Moriah. It is emblematic of God’s kingship 
heralding His divine rule to man, a symbol 
of the homage due to God from His mortal 
subject. Or it is construed to bean appeal 
to the sinner to repent of his evil ways, the 
‘‘broken’”’ notes being indicative of the con- 
trition that should possess his heart. It is 
also an appeal to God to temper justice with 
grace. For its rabbinical conception, the 
day is also the great day of judgment. God 
sits in judgment over the deeds of all man- 
kind. Two scrolls are open before him— 
one of the living, the other of the dead— 
into which, according to merit or divine 
wisdom, the heavenly arbiter of human fate 
records the names of men. On this day the 
decree goeth forth whether life or death, 
plenty or poverty, drought or abundance, of 
rain, peace or war, Shall befall men and 
countries. In this the student of Assyrian 
conceits will have no difficulty to recognize 
Assyrian influences, For the Assyrian new 
year was also considered to be the day when 
the gods convened to determine the lot of 
the mortals. 

Legal micrology of the rabbis and the 
mystic tendencies of devout hearts found 
ample opportunity to exercise their ingenu- 
ity in fixing the number of the trumpet’s 


blasts necessary and their character, Origin- 
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ally costly trumpets were used in the temple 
at Jerusalem, the rude ram’s horn seemed 
to be utilized in the synagogues of the out- 
lying districts, But, as said before, the 
ram’s horn is the one now deemed requisite 
by the orthodox, though in the reformed 
temples generally the custom has arisen to 
have an appropriate psalm sung to the ac- 
companiment of trumpets in lieu of the 
shrill notes finally prescribed by the rab- 
binical authorities. Satan’s interference with 
the proper execution of the signals is 
dreaded by the superstitious, and certain 
formule and prayers are, in consequence, 
recommended, with a view to thwart the de- 
signs of this prince of accusers, on that day 
more than on any other interested to lay 
his charges before God’s throne, 

That on this dav the world was created is 
the opinion of some of the Talmudic doc- 
tors. Hence its annual occurrence adds an- 
other year to the number elapsed since God 
commanded chaos to range itself into his 
designed order. But, nevertheless, the 
habit of counting, according to the era, 
from the creation of the world, is, compara- 
tively speaking, very recent among the Jews. 
The first indications of its employment are 
found in documents of the latter half of the 
tenth Christian century. The number of the 
year opening Wednesday night, 5656, is 
based on the following figures, computed 
partly from biblical data, and partly from 
traditional calculations, From the creation 
to the exodus from Egypt were reckoned 
2,448 years; from exodus to the destruction 
of the second temple, 1,380 years. This 
year corresponds to the year 68 of the Chris- 
tianera. So, to know which year the new 
one of the era Anno Mundi is, we must 
subtract 68 from 1,896, which leaves 1,828, 
and add thereto 2,448 and 1, 380—3,828. To 
recapitulate, 1,828 and 3,828—5,656. 

lhe years of this era are not of equal 
lengths. The Jewish year is a lunar one. 
But, as the solar years and the lunar do not 
correspond, and the seasons of the festivals 
are fixed by biblical ordinance, the Jewish 
year is in contradistinction f. i, with the Mo- 
hammedan lunar year—not movable, but 
fixed; that is to say, by a system of inter- 
calary months the discrepancy between the 
solar and lunar year, eleven days inthe 
rough, in favor of the former, is equalized. 
So the Jewish calendar has a cycle of nine- 
teen lunar years in which seven intercalary 
months occur, equal (though not quite) to 
nineteen solar years. The intercalary year 
consists of thirteen months, the twelfth Adar 
being doubled; while the other has twelve 
months of thirty and twenty-nine days re- 
spectively. Two months, the eighth and 
ninth, may have either twenty-nine or thirty 
days, while the intercalary month, and’in 
leap years also, his namesake have thirty 
days. The fact that the eighth and ninth 
months may be increased or decreased is 
due to certain astronomical-arithmetical 
considerations and ritual necessities. Frag- 
ments of days are neglected each year until 
they amount to a full day, when it is added 
to the eighth month, making it thirty days. 
For certain ritual reasons, New Year’s Day 
can only fallon a Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day or Saturday. In consequence, we have 
six different kinds of years—(1) ordinary; 
(a) defective, of 353 days; (b) regular, of 354 
days; (c) abundant, of 355 days; and the 
three corresponding kinds in the intercalated 
class, of 383, 384 and 385 days respectively. 
The year now beginning will end on Sept. 
8, 1896. It belongs to the class of the ordi- 
nary abundant. 

As every New Year’s Day is a most propi- 
tious time for the exchange of civilities and 
the compliments of the season, so is the 
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Jewish. In the ritual of the synagogue, the 
prayer is on that day that all men, without 
distinction of race or creed, be recorded in 
the book of life for a year of happiness and 
ggod works, and as the friends meet they 
repeat, in Hebrew, the wish, ‘‘For a good 
year may you be recorded.”’ And with this 
wish extended to all of Zhe Zimes.Herala’s 
readers, let the Jewish New Year be wel- 
come also in our Chicago, for whose welfare 
none will be more eager to pray, that is to 
work, than. those gathered in temple and 
synagogue next Wednesday and Thursday. 
—Dr. Emit G. Hirscu in Chicago Z7imes- 
Flerald, Sept. 15. 


Mental Work. 


When I say that a man has a horror of 
work, I mean the work of original produc- 
tion of ideas and not that of exercise, by 
means of which the mental organs are kept 
in a state of health. For instance, that 
which is commonly called the imaginative 
faculty, taken in its restricted sense, is only 
the faculty of associating a great many men- 
tal images together, in order to realize 
numerous and varied combinations of these, 
which, in certain cases, produce great psy- 
chic pleasure, Take a volume of poems, 
written by some fanciful poet, as Shelley or 
Baudelaire; these verses excite in us images 
and their many and varied combinations, 
and give to our imaginations the means of 
exercising it very pleasantly. This is exer- 
cise. Real work, on the contrary, would be 
that of evoking these images in the mind 
without the exterior means of poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, etc., exactly as the poet, 
painter, and sculptor create the works which 
later set to work the imagination of men. 
Everybody reads books, but very few write 
them; and of those who do write, very few 
really work, that is, write original things, 
which are the result of personal mental asso- 
ciations; the others imitate or copy, which, 
again, is but mental exercise. Receptivity, 
that is, the faculty of comprehending and 


_assimilating ideas, 1s very common; but true 


creative power, on the contrary, is very 
rare, 

But there is another, and still more de- 
cisive proof, in support of the theory of the 
least effort. Not only is almost all that 
which is commonly called work simply exer- 
cise, but real work tends to become trans- 
formed into exercise. Every mental act, 
several times repeated, becomes automatic; 
thus, for example, certain associations of 
ideas, which become established in the 
mind, finish, if often repeated, by being so 
closely united, that one of these ideas evokes 
all the others, without the least mental ef- 
fort. Every one knows that each writer and 
each scholar has his own particular charac- 
ter; it would be impossible to confound a 
romance of Zola with one of Dickens; a 
drama of Shakespeare with one of Geethe; a 
book of Spencer with one of Hegel. Now 
the character of a writer is only the result of 
the transformation of creative work into 
mental exercise. At first the writer or 
scholar was obliged to make an effort in or- 
der to affirm his originality, that is to say, in 
order to study the phenomena of life accord- 
ing to his temperament and intellectual in- 
clinations; he was obliged to create his 
style, if an artist, and his method and sys- 
tem, if a scholar; in brief, he was obliged to 
accustom his mind to work in a certain way. 
When the intellectual habits are formed, 
work becomes much easier, but also less 
original. The work is better done, more 
rapidly, but everything has a common char- 
acter. Take the series of Spencer’s works, 


‘‘First Principles,” ‘Principles of Biology,” 
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‘‘Psychology,” ‘‘Sociology,’”’ etc. You fing 
here the same fundamental principle, that of 
evolution,appliedto different phenomena,andq 
the same simple style, a little hard, but of 
a precision which has never been surpassed. 
Take all the romances of Balzac or of Zola. 
the general construction, the framework, the 
fundamental type of characters, the method 
of psychologica: analysis, the style, are the 
same. A few writers of more powerful genius 
have succeeded in creating several types of 
art, as, for example, Shakespeare; but inp 
general, all great writers have the one form 
of art. Those who succeed in making an 
original creation of each work, write ver 

little and leave few works. Great philoso. 
phers remain prisoners of their systems, be. 
cause, having once created a grand theory, 
they are not capable of another creative 
effort, and observe facts according to the 
theory to which their minds are accustomed. 
The artist ends by having mannerisms, be- 
cause accustomed to see and represent 
things ina certain way.—Revue des Revues, 


Max Nordau. 


The following remark will perhaps not be 
considered too late by many who are fa. 
miliar with the literary productions of Max 
Nordau. It is significant that the adverse 
criticism directed against his latest work on 
‘‘Degeneration’”’ comes from sources that 
betray a want of knowledge of the scientific 
aspect of the subject of which it treats. 
Many of the unfavorable notices are exceed- 
ingly unfair and sometimes couched in lang- 
uage which is no credit to its author. There 
is no questioning the fact of degeneration 
that often appears under the guise of genius 
and talent, but that Nordau includes under 
the caption of diagnosis, specimens that 
were formerly unrecognized, has _ raised 
around his head a hornet’s nest of detrac 
tors. 

The alienist has long ago been acquainted 
not only with the stigmata of the degener- 
ate, but also with numerous morbid signs of 
mental aberration, which not only escape the 
notice of the ordinary observer, but also the 
medical man, who has not madethem a 
subject of special study. In every text-book 
on mental disorders, the statement may be 
found, that the dangerous classes of society 
that continually come before our police and 
criminal courts, belong tothe category of 
the degenerate. Then again, not every 
crank discourses on his’ grotesque no- 
tions or promenades his perverse designs, 
though now andthen the public is horrified 
by some deed which had fora long time 
brooded in an abnormal brain. The merit 
of Max Nordau consists not only in having 
utilized the investigations of experts, but in 
having searched for the evidences of degen- 
eration where they are the least expected 
and illustrated their morbid condition un- 
der a variety of forms. 

It certainlycomes down like a shock to be 
told that men of acknowledged genius and 
talent are found, who are affected by a trend 
of the mind, ora depravity of taste which 
is pathological and bears resemblance to the 
nervous furniture of the hysterical and the 
neurosthenic. With a wealth of facts and 
seconded by literary skill, Max Nordau en- 
ters upon the discussion of his subject, be- 
ing well aware of the sore spots he woul 
touch in his animadversion on the flaws of 
modern poetry and prose, painting 4 
music, by showing their unhealthy aspect 
and dwelling on their immoral influence. He 
traverses for this purpose witha well-stocke 
information and great insight into these 
domains and draws inferences which are Cl 
ficult to dispute. The hook must, how 
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over, be carefully read, and not gone over 
as one of entertainment, in order to judge 
whether its author has succeeded in his ef- 
forts or 1S himself paradoxical. Whatever 
this judgment may be, it cannot be denied 
that it will meet with facts and scientific 
conclusions which are highly interesting and 
very often surprising. For instance, accord- 
ing to Nordau’s diagnosis of Nitsches state 
of mind, whose dreamy vagaries had fasci- 
nated many a Germany student of philoso- 
phy, should have become the inmate of an 
insane asylum, which actually happened. 
Nordau looked through Oscar Wilde long 
before this talented and erratic individual 
came to his fall. As a specimen of criticism 
which Nordau bases on a decided mental 
obliquity, characterizes some of Wagner's 
music aS an absurd attempt to dramatize 
conceptions of thought by orchestration, 
while the only vehicle of intelligent thought 
is language.-—Dr. A, B. ARNOLD. : 
Le SO 


A Useful Possession. 


If a string isin a knot, 

Patience will untie it; 
Patience can do many things, 

Die you ever try it? 

If ’twas sold at any shop 

I should like to buyit, 
But you and | must find our own, 

No other can supply it. 

ANNA M. PRATT, in L£very Other Sunday. 
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Mors et Vita. 


What matter if thou be no more, 
©! storm tossed bark 

Adrift and far from friendly shore, 
All aimless, dark 


Thy course must ever henceforth be. 


Not so. New life and cheer thy light, 
Though flickering, 

Some weary soul, at dead of night, 
Perchance will bring; 

Else lost upon the ruthless sea. 


6 ——E 


Scientists predict that in a century’s time there will be 
no disease that is not curable. 

M. lassinari, a Parisian scientist, has been experiment- 
ing with the smoke of tobacco and finds it to be one of the 
most perfect germicides and disinfectants ever used. 

Originally there were no seats in the great cathedrals 
and medizeval churches. Worshipers stood or knelt. The 
first innovation was the introduction of small pieces of 
cloth to keep the feet or knees from contact with the cold 
Stone floors. 

An interesting movement has been initiated by a few of 
the Jewish leaders in London to secure the better physi- 
cal training of Jewish lads and young men in the more 
congested districts of Jewish population. The intention is 
to establish something more than an East End gymnasium, 
A weekly drill and parade are spoken of, as well as an 
annual summer camp on some great open space like Dart- 
moor and Salisbury Plain. | 

Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, tells a characteristic story 
about Wendell Phillips. ‘‘Several clergymen,’’ he says, 
‘boarded a street car in Boston one day,and one of them, 
hearing it intimated that Wendell Phillips was in the car, 
gotup and asked the conductorto point him out. The 
conductor did so, and the minister, going up to the orator, 
said: ‘You are Mr. Phillips, I am told?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘I 
Should like to speak to you about something, and I trust, 
Sir, you will not be offended.’ ‘There is no fear of it.’ was 
the sturdy answer, and then the minister began to ask Mr. 
Phillips earnestly why he persisted in stirring up such an 
unfriendly agitation in one part of the country about an 
evil that existed in another part. ‘Why,’ said the clergy- 
man, ‘do you not go south and kick up this fuss and leave 
the north in peace?’ Mr. Phillips was not the least ruffled, 
and answered, smilingly: ‘You, sir, I presume, are a min- 
ister of the gospel?’ ‘I am, sir,’ said the clergyman. ‘And 
your calling is to save souls from hell?’ ‘Exactly, sir, 
‘Well, then, why don’t you go there?’’’—ZLife’s Calendar 


The New Unity. 
Che Mhome 


‘Our daily life should be sanctified by S. things in 
a religious way," 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.— Enter into the sublime patience of the Lord. 
God can afford to wait; why cannot we? 

fSon.—It is when tomorrow’s burden is added to 
the burden of today, that the weight is 
more than man can bear. Leave the fu- 
ture to Him. 


Tues.— The defeat of the intellect is not the object 
in fighting with the sword of the Spirit, 
but the acceptance of the heart. 


Wicd.—The best preparation for death is life. 
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would be shocked if we could get a glimpse 
of the young people on the downward road 
to destruction, for the reason, that having 
cold disagreeable homes, theysought amuse- 
ment elsewhere. One will be repaid many 
times by making self-sacrifices for the pleas- 
ure and comfort of the other members of the 
family. The best in life —the happy, cheer- 
ful house depends upon the inmates; and 
would that each member would accept of it; 
fathers and mothers become better help- 
mates and kinder parents; developing the 
good and beautiful and combining their 
strength and progress; then there will come 
a natural growth of respect and affection and 
out of this will come a heavenward structure 


T burs.—The way to know is to do the known. 
SF ri.— 


From action springs alone, 
The inward knowledge of true love and 


faith. 


One ought not to get out of sympathy with 
the wrong. 


Sat. 


Geo. MacDonald. 
REESE 


To Every One his Own. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


Yon floweret nodding in the wind 
Is ready plighted to the bee; 

And, maiden, why that look unkind? 
For lo! thy lover seeketh thee. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


— Fohn Burroughs. 


“‘Lay Hold on the Better Part.’’ 


BY MRS. JESSIE WHITSITT. 


‘‘Take joy home, and make a place for 
her; and give her time to grow and cherish 
her.”’ One of the great mistakes we make 
in our homes is, that we do not study each 
other’s happiness. The mother, asa rule, 
isthe one so often neglected. Some little 
thing could be done for her happiness that 
would make her young for days. If the 
grown up daughter would say, ‘‘Mother 
needs a rest today; I will do the work alone’’; 
or, the husband would say, ‘‘Come wife, we 
will take a drive, you have worked enough 
for one day”; but they don’t think that she 
needs arest or a little fresh air, and thus 
the weary mother piods on her weary way, 
no change and no words of appreciation or 
praise. Then we have the indifferent wife; 
the husband’s careworn face shows that his 
pleasure is not taken into consideration, 
When he returns home at night the family 
are so much engrossed with their own af- 
fairs, that they have no time to give to 
father. People may drag out a miser- 
able existence without approval and affec- 
tion, but if they know they are appreciated 
they will live happier and thrive better. 
And then the children; don’t let them wan- 
der beyond the home influence, for the want 
of consideration and love. Plan little sur- 
prises for their pleasure; praise their work, 
their drawing, music and writing. Let them 
know that they are very dear to you, and 
that they have a part in the making of the 
happy home. There is nothing like home 
amusements to keep children’s joys innocent 


and to keep them out of bad company. We 


—a real home. 


RE OE 


Little Things. 


If any little love of mine 


May make a life the sweeter, 
If any little care of mine 
May makea friend’s the fleeter, 
If any lift of mine may ease 
The burden of another, 
God gives me love, and care and strength 
To help my toiling brother. 


— Youth's Instructor. 


Clothing. 


More than five sixths of the heat that the 
body produces passes off through the skin, 
and during the colder parts of the year, the 
clothing protects us against the cold by re- 
taining some of this heat in its meshes and 
fiber, and by this means preserves the body 
from losing more heat than it would be able 
to manufacture. In some individuals this 
heat-producing function of the body becomes 
developed to a remarkable extent, and we 
are struck with the limited amount of cloth- 
ing which serves to keep them comfortable. 
There are some tribes of the North Amer- 
ican Indians which are marked examples of 
this fact. With merely a blanket wound 
loosely around them, they will endure a 
temperature that would cause the average 
white man to shiver even when well clothed. 
There is no doubt that the body can be edu- 
cated to produce many times the average 
amount of heat, and thus dispense with 
some of its clothing; vet experiments of this 
class are always attended with danger, and 
it is wiser for us to find out how to clothe 
ourselves comfortably without debilitating 
our bodies, and yet at the same time not 
waste our vitality in unnecessary exposures 
to the cold, 

There aresome animals whose fur changes 
to correspond as nearly as possible with the 
color that the season puts on the surround- 
ing objects. This is undoubtedly that they 
may be more safe from the eye of the hunter, 
and from other enemies; but excluding this 
class of animals, we find that the fur of 
many of the others becomes lighter colored 
in summer. In this way they are made 
much more comfortable during the hot sea- 
son. Dark-colored clothing absorbs more 
than twice as much ofthe rays of the sun 
as the lighter-colored goods. So we finda 
sound basis for the prevailing custom of 
wearing light-colored clothing in summer 
and dark in winter. Other considerations 
with regard to clothing will be notedin a 
future article—Davip Pauutson, M. D., in 


Youths’ Instructor. 
ire 


Far southern domestic arrangements apprcach in scme 
aspects those of the East Indies. There is a host of low- 
paid servants, each witha small specialty, and many of 
them living at their own miserable homes. Nothing is 
accomplished save by strenuous insistence on the part o¢ 
the mistress, and all provisions unconsumed and not under 
ock and key go to the several homes of the servants, 
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Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Calendar of Unitarian Conferences. 
Minnesota, Sept. 17-19, St. Cloud. 
Wisconsin, Oct. 1-3, Madison. 

Illinois, Oct. 8-9, Shelbyville. 
Iowa, Oct. 15-17, Anamosa. 
National, Oct. 21-24, Washington, D. C. 


lowa Universalist Convention 
will hold its Fifty-third Annual Session 
at Iowa Falls, on Sept. 25, 26,27, 28 and 
29, with the following program. 
Wednesday, Sept. 25. 7:30 Pp. M.—Intro- 
Sermon, Rev. John M. Gretchell, 
Subject: ‘*Thoughts for the 


ductory 

of Waterloo, 

Hour,’’ 
Thursday, Sept. 26, 9:00 A. M.—Confer- 


ence Meeting, Rev. T. E. Dotter, leader. 
Subject: ‘*The Denominational Outlook in 
(za) The field as it appears. (4) The 
(c) The difficulties 


lowa.”’ 
ideal we would attain. 
inthe way. 

10:00 A. M.—Organization of the Con- 
vention. 

11:00 A. Service, in 
charge of Rev. Amos Crum, D.D. Com- 
munion service to be followed by collection 
for the “Gunn Ministerial Fund.” 

2:00 P. M.—Convention in session. Ke- 
ports—(1) Executive Committee. (2) Treas- 
urer. (3) Committee on Fellowship. (4) Sec- 
retary’s Report. 

4:00 Pp. M.—Address, Rev. Sophie Gibb, 
of Dubuque. Subject: ‘‘Some Demands of 
the Hour Upon the Liberal Church.” 

7:30 P. M.—The Occasional Sermon, Rev. 
S. L. Crum, of Boone. 

Friday, Sept. 27, 9:00 A. M.—Conference 
Meeting, Rev. H. L. Gillespie, leader. Sub- 
ject: **Sources of Spiritual Power.’’ 

10:00 A. M.—The Pastor’s Hour. (a)The best 
use of Books and the best Books to use, Rev. 
Dr. Crum. (6) The Temptations of Books, 
Rev. Charles Graves. 
Science in Pulpit Ministration. Rev. Jno. 
Arnoup. 

11:00 A. M.—Convention in session. 


M.—Communion 


2:00 P. M.—Session of the State Women’s 


Missionary Association, Miss Alta JLight, 
Webster City, president; Mrs, Kate Lasher, 
Webster City, secretary, 


7:39 FP» M.—Applied Christianity. Ad- 


(c) The Place of 


dresses by Prof. Geo. H. Herron of Iowa 
College,and Hon. L. G. Powers, Commis 
sioner of Labor for the State of Minnesota. 

Saturday, Sept. 28, 9:00 A. M. — Confer- 
ence, Rev, Eliza Curtis, leader. Subject: 
‘‘The World is Ever Young.’’ (a) The 
value of youthful zeal. (4) Ideal unattained. 
(c) Loyalty to convictions. 

10:00 A. M.—The Young People’s Chris- 
tian Uaion and Allied Societies, Rev. Chas. 
E. Varney, president; Miss Ida Seems, sec- 
retary. 

1. [he Report of the Secretary. 


2. Paper, ‘*The Boston Convention: What 
it was, and what we may hope from it,”’ 
Miss Mary McAchran, Bloomfield. 

3. Paper, ‘**The Liberal Church as ahel- 
per to Young Women,’’ Miss Jennie Hay- 
ford, Cedar Rapids. 

4. Faper, “Onward,” E, P. 
Waterloo, 


Sinclair, 


2:00 P. M.—Convention business. 

3:00 Pp. M—Address, **Our Educational 
Opportunities,’’ Prof. J. Clarence Lee, of 
Lomhard University. 

7:30 P. M.—Sermon, Rev. Chas 
of Anamosa/ 


I. Deyo, 


Sunday, Sept. 29, g:00A. M.— Regular 
session of the lowa Falls Sunday School. 

10:00 A. M. —Sunday School Paper, 
‘(Making the Best Use of our Available 
Means,’’ Rev. J. H. Palmer, Cedar Rapids. 

10:45 A. M.—Sermon, Rev. James Kay 
Applebee, of Marshalltown, 

6:30 P. M.—-Memorial Services, F. A, 
Bomer, late President of the Convention, 
and Rev. L. F. Porte. 

7:30 P. M.— Concluding Sermon, 
Amos Crum, D.D., of Webster City. 


Rev. 


Illinois Liberal Congress. 

The state secretary preached at Genoa 
Sunday morning, Sept. 15th, toa large au- 
dience. This was the second service held by 
him in this place, There seems to be a de- 
sire for regular services and a large number 
of people are interested in the idea of an or- 
ganization. The secretary found the same 
state of preparedness here for liberal ser- 
vicesthat he has found elsewhere. This is 
the sixth place he has visited since commenc- 
iug hjs work, and in each and all there is the 
same condition of things. There is every- 
where revolt against the old order of theolo- 


gical ideas among the most thoughtful peo- 


ple. There is a desire for religious instruc- 
tion in keeping with the knowledge and wis- 
dom of today. The fields are white unto the 
harvest. Everywhere there are signs of the 
dawn of a new religious era. 

In the evening the secretary returned to 
Freeport, but a drenching rain prevented the 
assembling of an audience. An informal 
talk was given to the ten people who braved 
the storm and also the hearty thanks of the 


speaker fortheir courage. A, N. ALCOTT. 


Geneva, Ill. 

A very pleasant occasion in our neighbor- 
hood was the marriage of Rev. F. L. Ben- 
nett and Miss Alice Barker of La Fox, on 
Sept. 5th. The ceremony took place under 
the trees at the residence of the bride’s 
brother and more than a hundred guests 
were present from near and distant parts. 


The wedding service was conducted by Mr. | 
assisted by Mrs. | 
Woolley. There was a goodly representation | 


Secrist of Milwaukee, 


of the clergy present, six ministers of the'¢ 


Unitarian faith and one from the Methodist. 


— .  “~ 
EDUCATIONAL, 


MISS R. S. RICE, A. M. 


a 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOQ} 


Twentieth year begins September 18th, p 
for college and gives special 
For young ladies and children, 


repare 
courses of Stud . 


For terms address 


’ / wens 
MISS M. E. BEEDY, A. M., ( Principals, 


479-481 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago. 


——<———__= 


HOME SCHOOL FOR Boys 


A UNITARIAN FAMILY. 


Address, 


HENRY N. DeNORMANDIE, Principal, 


DANVERS, MASS, 


adelphia, 
Berlin, Hamburg, 
The Berlitz Method 
Method."’ Instruction is not by translation, but by 
onversational exercises 

a L 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 
Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phi. 


Baltimore, 


ESSON FREE. Send for Circular 
E PRANOAIS 


Cincinnati, 


Minneapoli 
Dresden Polis, 


London, Paris. 
is based on the Natura) 


in the new 


—A Monthly Magazine 


Mr. De Laner and Mr. Wyman, of Topeka, , containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc,; 


were among the former and acted as groom’s' 


attendants. Mr. Bennett is a recent gradu- 
ate from the Divinity School of Harvard, 
and has accepted a call to Carthage, Mo., 
where he enters upon his duties the 15th. 
Miss Barker is a graduate of Champaign Uni- 
versity and has been a teacher in that insti- 
tution for a number of years. She brings a 
wide culture and deep moral enthusiasm to 
Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Bennett bear with them the 


her new work of minister’s assistant. 


loving congratulations of hosts of friends, 
and best wishes for their future happiness 
and prosperity. W. 
Sterling, Ill. 

The Peoples Church here is doing re- 
Its supporters were much 
discouraged last spring, before the present 
minister came and felt somewhat inclined to 
But Mr. Baker has 


succeeded in winning the esteem and re- 


markably well. 


give up the movement. 


spect of all who have become acquainted 
with him. He has staid steadily at his post 
during the whole summer and done excellent 
work, judging by the results, The audience 
has steadily grown, and last Sunday—when the 
western secretary visited that church—there 
were a hundred or more in the morning and 
half as many more in the evening, fairly 
filling the hall. 
has started, it will not be long before there 
is a self-sustaining church here. 


If the work goes on as it 


San Francisco, Cal. 

SECOND CHURCH. Mr. and Mrs. Sprague 
returned from the north August Ist, and the 
church has resumed its usual activities. The 
Sunday School has adopted a course of Old 
Testament lessons. Mrs. Sprague has turned 
her Sunday Evening Bible Class over to the 
instruction of a former Jewish rabbi, Dr. 
Danzinger, who will make of it a teachers’ 
meeting as well asa Bible class. With this 
relief Mrs, Sprague is resuming her wonted 
activity as a missionary in the outlying fields. 
The deserted field at Los Gatos will invite 
her firstenergy. Mr. Sprague has just com- 
pleted a course of Sunday evening sermons 
‘Science and Religion’? which have 
proved very attractive and filled the church 
toits utmost. In the course Mr. Sprague 
paid a tribute to the life and work of Prof. 
Huxley, and devoted an evening to the study 
of Drummond’s ‘‘The Ascent of Man,’’ an- 
other evening to Kidd’s ‘‘Social Evolution,”’ 
and closed the series with a very stirring 
theological sermon, drawing the illustration 
from the religious discussions of the charac- 
ters in Trilby. Mr, Sprague announces some- 


on 


what of an innovation, in a series of ‘Sunday 


| also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammay 
pronunciation and idioms. 


Sample copy free, 


a 


buildings, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to th othe, 


and its novel arrangement is wel] 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B 


el 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 


FINE 


136 


STATIONERY, 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY C0. 


Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


PAY 
POST- 


insurance may be wrong. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
Chestnut 


All you have guessed about life 


It you 


wish to know the truth, send for 


‘How and Why,”’ issued by the 


921-35 


Street, Philadelphia. 


ao 


SAVE THIS COUPON 
And it will SAVE YOU 


draft at our risk. You may send as many cow 
ons as you order books, but only one coupo 

or each book. We 
CHARLES H. KERR 
1765 Monroe 


10 cts. 


postal order, express order or ban 


ostage on books. 
“COMPA Y, Publishers 


treet, Chicago. 
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Jou WANT a BARGAIN? yo 


WISH to sell? 


LANTERNS winiteD APLAR 


HARBACH &C0.809Filbert St. Philate 
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A. B. RUSS & CO., 


UNDERTAKERS: 


161 Twenty-Second 5t-., 


CHICAGO 
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Standard 
Piano 
Methods 


“Richardson’s New Method” 


The new edition, Revised, enlarged, and 
\bodying the latest ideas in teaching, including 
De William Mason’s celebrated system of Touch 
saat The recognized standard among 
500,000 of the old edition sold. 


$3.00 


and Technics. 
ysic-teachers. 
A foreign fingering. 


American oT 
‘New England Conservatory 
Methoad”’ 
The official book of piano instruction in this 


famous school. American or foreign fingering. 
‘Three parts, Each $1.50; Complete, $3.00. 


“Bellaks’ Analytical Method” 
Paper, 75 Cents; Boards, $1.00. 
“Peter’s Eclectic Piano 

Instructor’’ 

Over 300,000 of this standard work sold. 

‘‘Miason’s Pianoforte 


Technics’’ 
By Wm. Mason and W. S. B. Matthews. 


$3 00 


$2 50 


‘Mason and Hoadley’s System 

for Beginners” 

American or foreign fingering. $3 00 

Any book sent postpaid on receipt of 
nice, 

Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


——O- -— - 


|, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s groug 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hanc 
of the Artist.” 


ll, The Selfishness of Grief, 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


——— 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
Strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EKACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


EEE 


ur Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— o-———- 


‘é . 
eat This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
ed to al] those who, like the author, have lost 


faith i ee 
ath in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 


they, like hj 
°y, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eterna 


| Life and Truth which is steadily 
wwfolded to us by Science.’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. | 


Evening Unitarian Revival Sermons.’’ In 
announcing them in the little paper pub- 
lished in the interests of the church, Mr. 
Sprague says: 

Unitariansdo not, or have not, believed 
much in revivals. We dwell more upon con- 
viction than upon enthusiasm. Most Unita- 
rlans are very much afraid of becoming de- 
monstrative over religion. They are like the 
man who said he had ‘‘no religion to speak 
of.’ The customary ‘‘revival,’’ with its ap- 
peal to the lower instincts of humanity, with 
the outgrown theology and crass sensational- 
ism, no rational believer can care to imitate. 
But is there not need of some of the revival- 
ist’s enthusiasm permeating the Unitarian 
Church? Do we not need to go out “to 
save souls?’’ Does our church owe. the 
world nothing? Have we no glad tidings, 
no gospel to preach? We have a gospel and 
we ought to preach it. A ‘‘revival,’’ an 
awaking of religious interest and enthusiasm 
among rational people is very much needed. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

The subjects for consideration in Septem- 
ber atthe Church of Our Father, Rev. A. G. 
Jennings, are as follows, *‘Beginnings,’’**The 
Man Who Waits,’’ ‘*Another Consideration 
of Life after Death,” 


Jealous God.” 


Che Sunday School. 


fhe World Js Saved by the Breath «/ the Schoo: 
Children. 


‘*Restlessness,’” **A 


Mr. Gannett’s Leaflets. 

Owing to delay in the mails the first num- 
ber of Mr. Gannett’s lessons of the Flowering 
of Christianity did not reach us for distribu- 
tion till Monday morning. Therefore it 
could not be sent out in time for the schools 
before Sunday, Sept. 15. As the first num- 
ber is dated the 15th, they will fall on the 
printed date, and we hope that the follow- 
ing numbers will arrive in time for the suc- 
cessive Sundays without any further delay. 


Correspondence 


A Few Days in Kentucky. 


‘*E ver the good comes uppermost”’ is the 
welcome assurance of a modern prophet, 
‘speaking. as the oracles of God speak.”’ 
This, we are seeing more clearly every day. 
Che east, north and west have made great 
strides in advancement in all lines of prog- 
cess. The south,true to her nature, is plod- 
ding along the same highway. She does not 
travel rapidly; but she does not suffer from 
those disheartening reactions that character- 
ize other sections. The south likes rapid- 
ity in her race horses but in business, poli- 
tics and religion, she moves slowly. Ten 
years of absence enabled me to get the con- 
trast and to mark the rate of progress more 
distinctly. 

There has been no union of churches, no 
new uprisings in religion; but all the churches 
have traveled to the higher elevations of 
peace and hope. In the so-called ‘‘*good 
old days,’’ when rant and roar and brimstone 
were the stock in trade of the theologian, 
when the devil was the most popular of theo- 
logical personages, constituting a kind of 
demiurgic divinity who was as essential to 
the general scheme of salvation as any other 
divinity, great or small, good or bad, the 
lines between the denominations were sharply 
drawn; and the little time they had left after 
fighting each other was spent in indifference, 
or in denouncing the wicked. Strange as it 
may seem to an outsider, the most lawless 
desperado and free-booter will listen with all 
due respect and proper humility to the most 
scathing and bitter denunciation of his con- 
duct from the pulpit without any thought of 
resentment—if the speaker does not call his 
name. Indeed, he expects it; would really 


be aggrieved not to hear some denunciation 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 


AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, - 


CHICAGO. 


175 Dearborn St., 


a PP ea 


CLEARANCE SALE 


SBOOKS |= 


We desire to reduce our stock of books. 


We append 


a list of desirable books at a reduced price, which includes 


postage. In ordering, give second choice, in case first selec- 
tion is sold. 
Regular SPECIAL 
Price. | PRICE. 
Allen, (H. W.)—-Outline of Christian History,..... | $ .75) $ .55 
ah es —Positive Religion.... o¢eces eoecceccs I.25| 1.00 
Ayres, (M. C.)—Philips Brooks in Boston.......+....|  .50| .35 
Barrows, (S. J.)— The Doom of the Majority....... . oe 
Bartol, (C. A.)—The Rising Faith...........++++-..| 1.25) 1.00 
Benedict, (H. A. )—Fagots.............. veea Keenn 1.00] .50 
BROWNING'S POCMS 2 oes. cece cnc: ceccccccccccsess| £.00| .70 
Bulfinch, (S. G.)—The Harp and The Cross.........| .80|) .65 
Clarke, (J. F.) —Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors....| 1.25] 1.00 
$< ‘¢ —Steps of Belief..... eocccecececesess| F.00 .80 
Crowe, (W. S.)—Phases of Religion in America......| 1.00) .75 
Daily Bread and other Stories............+-4e-. a aa 
Frothingham, (O. B.)—Religion of Humanity.......-| 1.50) 1.15 
Foote, (H. W.)—The Insight of Faith............-+-| 50) .45 
Gannett, (W. C. )— Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett......| 1.00) .80 
Hale, (E. E.)— Helpful .L . ReAeeer ee cocccecceeeve!| F,00 75 
Hall, (E. H.)—Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Chris- 
CIRM CMEC. occ sc cescccscces sows] 75] 60 
Hawthorne, (N )—Scarlet Letter..........-ceeeeees| +30] .20 
Higginson, (T. W. and Mary T.)—Such as they are,..} 1.00) .75 
Newton, (R. H.)—Book of the Beginnings......... ..00; .95 
6 ‘¢ —Philistinism.....cccccceseeeeeees+| I.00] .75 
$< s¢ =6—Social Studies......cccessseveees | T.00) 1.75 
6 6 ==—WOMANKOOG .... - coccccsccecsesece| 3:25] 1.00 
Prize Story Book: 
Appleton, (Miss Anna E.)—Stories of Eva......| .80} .60 
Cheney, (Mrs. Ednah D.)—Faithful to the Light, 
nd Other tales.... wcccsccscsccccsese-| 80) 60 
Foster, (Sarah Haven)—Watchwords for Little 
UPME , cen cc ccecessenesccbeesesece] «OO 6-00 
Fry, (Clara W. T.)—Little Splendid’s Vacation.| .80| .60 
Peckham, (Mrs. MaryC,.)—Father Gabrielle’s Fairy; .80, .60 
Thurston, (Louise M.)—Forest Mills............| .80) .60 
Scattered Leaves; compiled by Channing Auxiliary...| 1.00) .75 
Shakespeare’s Works.... 0... sssccscccccccesccccecs| 1:00] -70 
Spiritual Life; Studies of Devotion and Worship....| 1.00} .75 
Story of the Nation:—Chaldea ..........eeeeeeeeeees| 1,50} 1.30 
6 6 GC eR “i 0 +:0:0.0s Nes cient cc ce case! © 25401. 3:90 
Taussig, (F. W.)—The Silver Situation in the U.S,..| .75) = .55 
Wordsworth’s Poems... 0... 0. cc ccc cccccccccvccccee| £00] .70 
Any of the above delivered FREE, on receipt of price. Send 


orders to | 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bidg., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 


any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standingcured by him. 


He publishesa valuable work on thisdisease which he peaceful nature. 


sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEK E, F. D,, 4 Cedar St., New York. 


A-CORN SALVE “? 71%, | 


REMOVES THE TOEK-CORN EVERY TIME 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO.. - PHILADELPHIA 


HIS LATEST WORK, 


_—— 


F ne Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘* The Oriental Christ,” ‘ Heart-Beats,” 
Etc, 


—-— () —— 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I, The Spirit. 
Ii. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
III. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
IV. Sense of the Unseen. 
V. The Spirit in Nature. 
VI. The Kinship in Nature. 
VII. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
VIII. The Spirit in Life. 
IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. — 
X. The Spirit in Immortal Life, 
XI. The Spirit in Reason, 
XII. The Spirit in Love, 
XIII. The Spirit in Conscience. 
XIV. [he Spirit in Christ. 
XV. The Spirit in History. 
XVI. The Spirit in all Religions, 
XVII, Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C,. GANNETT, 


Author of ‘*A Year of Miracle,’’ **Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, pricer§ cents. (In “Zife-Studies’’ 
form, 6 cents.) 


Contents: TVhe Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furnt- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 

logetherness,”’ 


In the cheaper form the edition is neat and ser- 
viceable. The special edition on rich, tinted paper, 
silk stitched, with neat, illuminated cover, serves 
admirably as a dainty remembrance for a friend, 
and especially to ‘‘tuck in with wedding-gifts.”’ 


(From THe New Unity, May 2, 1895.) 


The selection we give in another column from 
‘‘The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s up- 
lifting studies which James H. West has just pub- 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where all 
is\so good perhaps there is no best, though to our 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness’’ is 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made to stand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if they 
want to be strengthened and lifted up, they will 
do so. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, or 

JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Boston. 


of ‘the devil and his angels,’’ The ‘‘cloth’’ 
‘is everywhere respected as long as it is re- 
spectable. 


sectarian evangelical, can do more to effec- 


Prof. W.H. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, tually settle a bloody feud than the state 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than militia. 


Geo,O. Barnes, a kindof non- 


Now, the preaching is generally of a 
The popular song is not 
‘Saviour wash mein the blood,” but ‘*Peace 
Be Still.”’ 

Another vital change is the subordination 
of doctrinal to practical preaching, the de- 
mand for righteousness in conduct, instead 
of **‘soundness in doctrine.’’ Indeed, the 
old-time doctrinal sermon is rarely heard, 
and is always disapproved of by the majority, 
and this in the shades of Lexington and 
louisville, where there is more ‘‘soundness 
of opinion’’ to the square inch on theological 
questions, than anywhere else in the coun- 
try. Itis expected that the ‘‘sound’’ people 
are to be found in the country,and they are; 
it isof the average country church that I 
am writing. Liberalism in religion has made 
slow progress in the south. The causes of 
this I will point out further on. 

J. W. CALDWELL. 
0 
Are You Nervous? 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. H. N., D. PARKER, Chicago, IIL., says: 
‘‘T have thoroughly tested it in nervous dis- 
eases, dyspepsia and general debility, and in 


every case can see great benefit from its use,”’ 


Che Study Table 


Mrapow-Grass. Tales of a New England Life. 
By Alice Brown, Boston: Copeland and Day. Pp. 
315. $1.50. 


These are pleasant stories, and well made. 
They are true to New England nature, both 
outside and in, so showing the harmony be- 
tween that chill and none too fertile region, 
with its rich bright summer and soft-stealing 
spring, and the lives of its inhabitants, so 
commonplace and cold, yet with wonderful 
illuminations and sudden heats of passion. 
There is an unavoidable comparison in the 
reader’s mind between this work and that of 
Miss Wilkins. 
subjects, and much the same treatment. 


There is the same choice of 


But Miss Wilkins’ touch is finer and more 
There is a little of the dramatic 
here,a somewhat startling facility of arrange- 


assured. 


ment, a too sudden and palpable denoue- 
ment. Also at times the sentiment is a little 
exaggerated. Compare, for instance, Miss 
Wilkins’ ‘*Gentian’’ with Miss Brown’s ‘*Told 
in the Poorhouse.’’ 
In the first we have a very simple treat 
The cast-iron hardness 
of a grim old man against a faithful, loving 
wife. The provoking circumstance is of the 
lightest and most natural; and the closing 


ment of one theme. 


scene inimitable in the triumphant capitula- 
tion of the obdurate offender. 

In the second we have the same theme, 
firstled up to by a little clever characteriza- 
tion among the Poorhouse inmates, then pre- 
mised by a setting of ultra devotion and ten- 
derness to throw out the subsequent cruelty; 
and when the real subject is reached it is 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 


the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


—BY— 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 


gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- and more strongly flavored work to the subtle 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- delicacy of Miss Wilkins. 


ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


treated with such exaggeration as to really 
weaken the effect. The other feature intro- 
duced, that of the undesirable‘*‘Maude,’’who 
came between husband and wife, is entirely 
extraneous and tends to make it another 
kind of story altogether. Still there are 
probably readers who will prefer this fuller 


Some stories there are here of a most 
pleasing humor, stories that one reads more 
than once, because they taste good. 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


First American Congress 


Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894. 


Quan 


TS 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 


Iyr. HirAM W. THomas, 
REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 
Dr. E. G. Hrrscu, 

Rev. J. Li. JONEs, 

Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
Rev. F. E. DEWHuRsT, 


Addresses Made by 


Rev, W. D. Stimonps, 
Mr, W. M. SALYER, 

Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 

REv. H. M. Simmons, 
ProF. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Miss SADIE AMERICAN, 


MEV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, Mr. E, P. Powe11, 


Rev, M. St. C. WriGurT, 
KINZA RIUGE HIRAI, 
Rev. A. N. ALCOTT, 
Rev. A. W. GouLp, 


Dr, ALEX. KENT, 
Mr. V. R. GHANDI, 
Mr. H. R. WHITMORE, 


Rev. R. A. WHITE, 
AND ALL OTHERS, 


Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 116 Pages, 25c 


Discount allowed on orders in quantity. 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


E. HOBBS, FLORIST 


A Choice Selection of Plants and Fresh Cut Flowers constantly on hand. Floral Design® 
of every description. Plant Decoration a Specialty. 


wl 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicego. 


‘‘Heart’sease’’ is one of these, though 


eS 


J. R. KENNEDY, ea 


129 Twenty-Second St,, 


CHICAGO, 


High Art Tailorin?: 


TELEPHONE SOUTH 491. 


ie 
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PREMIUM LIST 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Unity 


. OFFER FOR... 


Every new subscriber, at $2.00 per} 


year, payable in advance, 


One Dollar's Worth of Books 


To be selected from the following list. 


ras>This offer is made to subscribers only .“@a 


Publications by JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


Regular Price. 
The Chorus of Faith, - ~ - - $1.25 
As heard in the Parliament of Religions, A 
book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various re- 


ligions. Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


ihe Faith that Makes Faithful, - - .50 
By W.C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Word of the Spirit: - - - .50 
To the Nation, City, Church, Home, Individual. 


Practical Piety, - ~ - - ~ .30 
Applied Religion, 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard, - -10 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intexicant, - .10 
Ill. No Sex in Crime, a - .10 
IV. Not Institutions but Howes, - - .10 

The Religions of the World, 
I. Moses, the Hebrew L1w Giver, - 10 


II. Zoroaster, the Prophec of Industry, - .10 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics, - .10 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia, - - -10 

V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason, - -10 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity, - -10 

VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, - -10 


The Cause of the Toiler, - - - .10 
The Intellectual Life, ~ - ~ a i 
Ten Great Novels, - - ~ - .10 


Complete Report of the Proceedings of 
the First American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies, Paper, 
116 pp., _ _ ~ - —e 


‘Liberty and Life,” - ~ - -  .265 
Discourses by E. P. Powell. Paper, 208 pp. 


The Crucifixion, - - ~ 25 
From a Jewish Standpoint. By Dr. E.G. Hirsch. 


REMEMBER: For every new subscriber, at $2.00 
per year, payable in advance, we will send, 
postpaid, books to the value of $1.00. Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


‘‘Pennyroyal’’ would seem a better name for 


it; and **Mis’ Wadleigh’s Guest’’ is another. 


These are not only natural but perma- 
nently gratifying as all good romance is. 
c. PS. 


MADAME DE STAEL. Therival of Napoleon, By 
Helen Hinsdale Rich, 


[tis lucky for Mrs. Rich that she had so 
good a subject,for she is an ardent writer and 
this little essay, handsomely printed by 
Stone & Kimball of Chicago, isa sustained 
rhapsody of delight in her subject. Mrs. 
Rich is as good a hater asa lover, judging 
by the keen thrusts she gives to Napoleon 
and poor Thomas Carlyle,—peace to his 
ashes! He has been a helpful spirit and is 
today a virile fore in literature notwithstand- 
ing his shortcomings of which Mrs. Rich 
makes full account. Barring the absence of 
certain elements of judiciousness already 
alluded to, this is a vivid sketch of a bril- 
liant woman who has deserved the high esteem 
which she has won for herself in the world. 
Mrs. Rich has written commendable poetry 
and in the future editions of her poems this 
prose will merit a place, for it is too 
poetical, musical and sometimes almost 
rhythmical. One will seek far before they 
will find an evening’s reading that will give 
more delight to head, heart and eye than 
thislittle book of Mrs. Rich. 


AMONG the interesting announcements for 
the autumn is that of the preparation of an 
edition of ‘*‘Don Quixote,’’ done into English 
by Mr. George Santayana, vf Harvard Uni- 
versity. Mr. Santayana, whose volume of 
poems is now followed by a volume on ‘‘Ats- 
thetics,’’ from the Scribners, will also. trans- 
late anew the verse contained in the book. 
It will be issued in four thin folio volumes, 
printed on handmade paper, and with twelve 
full-page illustrations by a designer whom 
the publisher, Mr. D. B. Updike, of Boston, 
has not yet announced. 


THE ‘**Carnation Series’’ is the name given 
by Stone & Kimball to the variou; new vol- 
umes of short stories which they are prepar- 
ing forthe autumn. The last announced is 
‘*The Sin Eater and Other Stories,’’ by Fiona 
Macleod. The author is a native of the 
Llebrides, and her writings have a touch of 
Northern Ossianic mysticism which is a new 
note in modern English letters. 


‘THE African Problem’’ is appropriately 
considered by Edward W. Blyden, Liberian 
Minister to the Court of St. James, in tlte 
September Morth American Review Dr. 
Blyden was born at St. Thomas, West Indies, 
and is of the purest negro parentage. Unable, 
ym account of racial prejudice, to obtain an 
education such as he desired in the United 
States, he proceeded to Liberia and entered 
there the High School, under the charge of| ® 
the Board of F. reign Missions of the Presby 
terian Church. By diligence he rose to the 
headship of the school, and was elected in 
1862 to a Professorship in the College of Li- 
beria. In 1864 he was appointed Secretary 
of State by the President of Liberia, and in 
1877 was created Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the Republic of Liberia to Great Britain. 


IN Zhe Popular Science Monthy for Sep- 
tember, ex President Andrew Dickson White 
reviews The Closing Struggle of the theolo- 
gians and the higher criticism; relating the 
stories of Bishop Colenso, Prof, Robertson 
Smith, Renan, the work of the Italian critics, 
and Pope Leo’s Encyclical on the Study of 
the Scriptures, and expresses the belief that 
there is now reason to hope that ‘‘the path 
has been paved over which the Church may 
gracefully recede from the old system of in- 
terpretation and quietly accept and appropri- 
ate the main results of the higher criticism.’’ 
In his fifth paper on Professional Institutions, 


LEGANT FLOW ERING 
BULBS. 


Sent by Mail, postpaid, at the following special prices : 
8 named HYACINTHS, different colors, fine, for 10 ce nts. 
5 * TULIPS, lov ely sorts, all di erent, “ 10 


“ NARCISSUS, “ 10 

8 JAPAN LILIES, “ = = * 10 

10 CROCUS, 6 sorts, named, - . “ 10 
10 FREESIAS fine mixed sorts, - o * 416 
1 BLACK CALLA new, from Pale stine, “ 16 


or the whole 36 Bulbs, postpaid, for 60 cents. 


UR CATALOGUE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 

of all kinds of Plants and "Bulbs, for Fall Planting and 
Winter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and will be mailed FREE toall WROODeny Choicest 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at greatly 
reduced pric es. Writeforitatonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Frorat Paax, N.Y. 


THE LARGEST HBELL MANUFACTURING 


GHURCH BELLS. 4 


TAL. ( er and Tin.) 
McSHANE 9 nd Fe eo reeyand Catalogue. MD. 


A Boo k for 
To=Day._—_= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—strong aud fine. 
M, ys Savage, 


Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—Zhe Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
sophical Journal, 

American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the trve ring. 


ism of Mr. Simonds at his best.—Tuk New 
UNITY. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 


pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


: * is scarcely less attractive 
r alifornia than the Winter season 


there. You may doubt 


Summer this. Itisexplained and 


verified in our illustra- 

ted book—‘‘To California and Back.’’ For 

free copy, address 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
mer answer and an honest opinion, write to 
LUNN & CO., who have bad nearly fifty years’ 
experience inthé patent business. mmunica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation vary ona | Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co, receive 
spose: noticein the Scientific American, and 
pat Pe are a Sught widely before the public with- 
to the inventor. This splendid =. 
jth weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
rcu ation of me | _sctensise wor AL, the 
world. $3 a year. Sampt copies sent 
en, Edition monthly, $ 50 a year. = Single 
cents. Every t — r contains beau- 
plates, in colors, otographs of new 


posses, with pean, enabling b @ phovogra Sew the 
iatost d esi wt and secure contracts. Add 
Co., NEW YOuK, 361 Maceeae 
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DOCTOR'S PRAISE 


( “ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is without an equal as 
a blood-purifier and cannot have praise cnough. 
No other blood medicine I have ever used, and 
I have tried them all, is so thorough in its action 
and effects so many permanent cures as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. If. F. MERRILL, 94 Western qf 
Ave., Augusta, Me. “WENN 


7 
~*~ 


Ayer’s = Sarsaparil 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 


~ 


AQ > 


7 ‘ } a , 
iy? ' 
Beets. NY 


. . 


AYER’S PILLS for Indigestion. 


THE 


REFORM ADVOCATE LIBRARY 


Neat and cheap reprints in pamphlet form of 


valuable articles on important subjects. 


ts THE JEWS and JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


2. SYNAGOGUE and CHURCH, ~- by Dr. K. Kohier. 


3. JESUS, HIS LIFE and HIS TIMES, 
by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


4. THE DOCTRINES OF JESUS, by Dr. E.G. Hirsch 


5. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF HEATHEN 
JUDAISM, or CHRISTIANITY, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


6 WHY DO THE JEWS NOT ACCEPT 
veSUS AS THEIR MESSIAH, by Dr. B. Felsenthal. 


Single copies, Post Free, 5 cents, 


Discount allowed for quantities. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & COMPANY, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


By THEODORE PARKER. 


WORLD OF MAN. 


Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


_ “A volume of selections from Theodore Parker's unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 


for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 


just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 


times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago Trtbune. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 60 cts. 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 neartorn ste, | 


HICAGO. 


Raed 


Herbert Spencer shows how history and fic- 
tion have been evolved from biography, and 
literature has been ultimately derived from 
it. In Trades and Faces, Dr. Louis Robin- 
son discusses the influence of occupation on 
| expression. Mr. James Sully studies the 
Material of Morality in childhood, Articles 
are given on Ancestor-Worship Among the 
Fijians, by Basil H. Thomson, and Fruit as a 
Food and Medicine, by Dr. Harry Benja- 
field. The articles in the Editor’s Table are 
on The Prospects of Socialism and Sham 
Education. 


THE Slomiletic Review for September 
justifies its promise of a ‘*new departure.’’ 
The leading article by Dr. Gregory, in his 
series on ‘*The Preacher and the Preaching 
for the Present Crisis,’’ treats of ‘‘The 
Preacher and his Furnishing.’’ It empha- 
sizes the absolute necessity for ‘‘a different 
and better training,’”’ logical and theological, 
if the preacher is to have that ‘‘complete 
mastery of the situation, of himself, and of 
the Bible message,’’ that is requisite in order 
to the highest success at the present day. 
Dean Murray, of Princeton College, has a 
very suggestive and helpful article on 
‘*What a Preacher may learn from the Writ- 
ings of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes.”’ It is 
thoroughly sympathetic and appreciative. 
The article by Professor N. 5S, Shaler, of 
Harvard University, on ‘*The Natural His- 
tory of the Conflict of Religion and Science,”’ 
does not deal with the ordinary ‘‘conflict and 
reconciliation business,’’ but presents a 
broad-minded view of the subject. 


FICTION and travel are the strong points of 
the September Cosmopolitan which, by the 
way, illustrates better than any previous 
number the perfection of its plant for print- 
ing a magazine of the highest class. Conan 
Doyle, H. H. Boyesen and Clark Russel are 
among the story-tellers. A well-known New 
York lawyer relates the story of ‘‘A Famous 
Crime’’—the murder of Dr. Parkman by 
Professor Webster. ‘*The Realm of the 
Wonderful’’ is descriptive of the strange 
forms of life discovered by science in the 
ocean’s depths, and is superbly. illustrated 
ina surprising and marvelous way by the 
author, who is amember of the Smithsonian 
staff. An article on Cuba is timely. Thomas 
Moran again contributes a series of the most 
exquisite landscapes of western scenery, 
twelve in number, illustrating an article by 
Col. John A. Cockerill, on **Modern Utah.’’ 

SEEN: dic cee 

A Chance for Women to Make Money? 

I saw one of your subscribers tell in your 
columns a few weeks ago how she made 
money selling Dish Washers. I wrote to the 
Iron City Dish Washer Co., 145 S. High- 
land Ave., Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., and ob- 
tained one of their Dish Washers and tried 
it myself first. It is just lovely; you can 
wash and dry the dtshes for a family in two 
minutes, without touching your hands toa 
dishor putting them in hot water. I made 
the first day, $5.00, and everybody wanted a 
Dish Washer just as soon as they saw me 
wash their dishes, Since then I have made 


can get enough money to keep my brother at 
school next winter and have money in the 
bank too. Any lady or gentleman can do as 
well asl am doing, I am sure, asI had no 
experience. When everybody wants to buy, 
itis not hard to sell. Anyone can get infor- 
mation by writing the above firm, and I am 
glad to add my experience, because I think 
it is my duty to others to help them over the 
hard times. MARTHA FRANCIS. 
— oe — 

The publishers of THE NEw UNITY de- 

sire to engage solicitorsin every town and 


__. 


September 19, 189. 


“Liberty and Life,” 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY Are. 


DISCOURSES BY 


ee ee Oh § ORE 


CONTENTS : 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEoUSs. 


NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 
SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY Spirir. 


A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 


Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE L Iv1Ng? 


THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE Goop. 


Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, put 


SYMPATHY. 
THE TRUE LIFE. 
THE DOING CREED. 


THE KEYS. 


A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY. 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


NEw YEAR IN 1932. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid. 25 cts, 


Price Reduced from 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publisniig Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


celebriti 
King’s E 


course. 


None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 


E. Fougera & -and all Druggisic. 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


PILLS. 


Specially recommended 
of the World for Scr 
), and the early stages of Consumptio 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 


—__ 


The New Bible and 


Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘Prob- 


lems in American Society,” Htc. 


Multitudes of 
and inside the churches, aré aware tik 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revea 


eople to-day, 


both outside 
that the 
led 


» New Bible; and what they want to know, and 


in the simplest, most straight : 
this: What changes in our attitude towa 
the Bible are involved; and what new 40 
wiser uses of it are made 
sary by these discoveries 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


forward way, i8 


ssible and neces: 
Mr. Crooker’s pres 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 


the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for lis 
as high as $18.00 a day, and I believe that 1 UL The Bible ae Authortie | Appendix; 


tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his wo 
original thought, a thorou 
subject, considerable ana 
degree of logic, and almost a master 
of presentation. —Brooklyn Standa 


He has been very successful, 
to be recommen cet ble of tradi- 
faith in the : Se shown the gub- 
iticism leave 


one especiall 
have lost the 
tion and dogma, and need t 
stantial worth of what cr al 
harmed of literary value and spiritua! 4 
ening.— The N: 

286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 
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Gudahy’s 


REX BRAND j 


Put up in Jars, Bottles and Capsules. | 2 
i Sampte Box of Capsules mailed for 
4c.; fullsixe box, 50c Booklet ‘‘Prom 
the Ranch to the Table,’’ containing 
many valuable recipes, mailed free. 
Insist on Cudahy’s “Rex Brand” and you 
are insured the finest quality of Extract 
of Beef. 
The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 


ers O 


GIFT BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 


_——— 


More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, 12mo., handsomely bound in white 
and gold and colors. Price, 75c. each. 


——ooeo 


FOR THOUCHT and 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and 
Seiections. 


‘Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each. 


fhe above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


(ees 


Helpful and Jateresting 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 
Contents: — Transfigurations; Serenity; True 

Greatness; Our Other Selves. 


T HE COMPLETE LIFE. Six Addresses. 
Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


py avords brave andtrue. Every word the author 
< ‘tes Is golden, and should be read by young and 
a Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
* ay and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
trough earth’s sordid dust and mire, we shall 
ave men like James H. West to thank for finding 
Our way there,”"—Chicago Evening Journal. 


Character and Love. 


Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MAr- 
TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ- 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, 50 cts, 


gel Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 
Tete ving, Selfishness, Diligence, Integrity, 
how Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
oul ature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 
a rag > of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 
yer, The Commonwealth of Man, and others. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


‘| would not be expected to care for anything 
‘lof a refining nature, tenderly care for and 


city to canvass for subscriptions. Genteel 
employment for man or woman interested in 
the cause that the journal represents. Terms 
made known on application. Address, for 
further particulars, Bloch & Newman, pub- 
lishers, 204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
> =___ 


Canaries for Convicts. 


Convicts in the Michigan State prison have 
many more favors than those of almost any 
other penitentiary in the United States, and 
it is the belief of the management of the in- 
stitution that for this reason there are fewer 
outbreaks of lawlessness than are found else- 
where. Among the favors granted to them! 
at the penitentiary at Jackson is that of 
keeping and caring for birds. There are | 
fully 600 feathered songsters in Michigan’s 
principal penal institution, all owned and 
cared for by the convicts, and as soon as 
daylight approaches on bright mornings their 
sweet notes are heard in striking contrast to 
the natural feelings of their owners, 

Many of the most hardened criminals, who 
from their general appearance and history 


caress their little pets. 

More than three-quarters of the cells in 
the prison contain one or more canaries, and 
they are also found in various shops through- 
vut the institution. During the day the 
cages are hung Outside the cells to give the 
birds light and air, but as soon as the con- 
vict returns from work at night the cage is 
taken inside. 

This practice has been carried on in the 
prison for years, and the officials say that in- 
stead of any detrimental effect being noticea- 
ble, the little songsters have proved a bene 
fit, as they not only give the cells a more 
home-like appearance, but they also wield a 
decided influence in tae way of humanizing 
the most reckless and hardened criminal. 

<> 
How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO.,Props., Toledo, O. 
|} We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business trans- 
actions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, O, 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all*Druggists. Testimonials free. 
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Exposition Notes, 


The exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution 
and National Museum being installed in the 
Government Building at the Cotton States 
and International Exposition is, for its size, 
the most beautiful and impressive that has 
ever been prepared. An elaborate article, 
written for the New York Zvening Post by 
Mr. F. E. Leupp, gives a detailed account of 
the exhibit, a brief glance at which indicates 
that for novelty and interest the exhibit will 
rank among the very first attractions at the 
Exposition. There will be wax figures of all 
the leading races of men, in characteristic 
costumes, especially prepared for the Atlanta 
Fair. The exhibit of the National Museum 
will be an epitome of the Museum’s entire 
collection. It will include a display of the 
birds, beasts and serpents of North America, 


and acollection of the mammals of the world, 


THE NEW UNITY 


GLUBBING LIST 


FOR 1895. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for either one 
or more of the following publications, 


can do so at the prices as announced: 


Arena, , ; . 
Atlantic Monthly, . : 
Babyhood, ; , 
Biblical World, 
Century Magazine, . 
Cosmopolitan, : ; 
Forum, ; » 7s 
Free Church Record, : 
Good Housekeeping, . 
Harper's Bazaar, 

" Magazine, , 

i" Weekly, 

af Young People, 


International Journal of Ethics, 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 
Ladies’ Home Companion, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . 
McClure’s Magazine, . 
Munsey’s Magazine, . 
New England Magazine, 


New World, : 


Non-Sectarian, ; 
North American Review, 
Popular Science Monthly, 


Reform Advocate, 
Review of Reviews, ; 
St. Nicholas Magazine, 
Scientific American, 
" ” Supplement, 


Scribner's Magazine, 
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The clubbing rate is offered for and to new 
to THE New Unity at $2.00 per year and paid in advance. 
Old subscribers can obtain any of the publications by send- 
ing in new subscriptions and having the clubbing journal sent 


to their own addresses. 


Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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The New Unity. 


September 1o, 1895. 


Gighest of ail in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ie: 
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WAFLAS 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


represented by types. Representative groups 
will be stuffed and mounted amid accessories 
representing their environments in life. The 
same will likewise be done with the birds. 
Another exhibit will show the history and 
development of games the world over, in- 
cluding the history of chess and playing 
cards, and the games from which they took 
their origin in the earliest times. The relics 
of prehistoric man will occupy a large space. 
One of the most notable features of the ex 
hibit will be that part devoted to Biblical 
archeology, which will show either originals 
or facsimiles of the most famous editions of 
testaments and bibles, including some of the 
rarest copies in the world. Specimens of all 
the precious stones used in the Bible will be 
shown, a model of the high priest’s breast- 
plate, a reproduction of the tower of Baby- 
lon, supposed to be modeled on the plan of 
the tower of Babel, a group of models of all 
the musical instruments mentioned in the 
Bible, figures illustrating Jewish religious 
ceremonials and many other attractive Bibli- 
cal features. 

Werk on the [Illinois Building at the Cot- 
ton States International Exposition has be- 
gun, and it will be ready bythe time the 
Fair opens. The structure will be used asa 
clubhouse by the thousands of visitors who 
will come from Illinois to see the Exposition. 


eee 


Low-Rate Excursions to the West and 


Northwest. 

On Auguust 29, September 10 and 24, 
1595, the North-Western Line will sell home- 
seekers,excursion tickets, with favorable time 
limits, to a large number of points in the 


West and Northwest at very lowrates. For 


Hnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies tn Chicago. 


What Do You Think of This! 


IME speeds on—before you realize it Christmas is at hand and the worry 
of selecting gifts begins. An inexpensive gift that will give pleasure ang 


be of utility and at the same time suggest appropriateness is one of the most 
difficult problems that confronts us at holiday times. The trouble is we put it 
off too long. Nothing seems to suggest itself as “just the thing” and thus the 


‘important duty of selecting our gifts is left till the last minute and one must 


then’ take what is left.” The readers of the New Unity should not be of the 
dilly-dally sort. The World’s Fair souvenir spoons are just the thing. And ag 
bridal or birthday gifts it would be a hard matter to find another gift so pleasin 
to the donor, at such a small price. One lady writes: S 
STAUNTON, VA., June 27, 1895. 

Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Gentlemen :—I received the spoons O. K. and am more than pleased with them 
I am delighted. | 

I presented one set as a bridal present and they attracted more attention and 
admiration than any of the other presents. 

Enclosed please find postoffice order for the amount $6.00 for which you wij} 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood please forward six sets of your “World’s Fair’ souvenir spoons and the cake 


Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin basket which you offer as premium for same. 


, 


Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Litxiz V. Crort, 318 Fayette St. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


They are standard after dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), plated bowls, each spoon has a different World’s Fair building exquisitely en. 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, graved in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, showing a raised head of 


M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OaK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Universalist), 
Sheridan Ave. and 64th St. Sunday services 
11 As M. and8 P. M.; Sunday School, 9:30 
A. M.; Young People’s Christian Union, 7 
Pp. M. Devotional Meeting, Wednesdays at 
8 P.M. Rev. Frederick W. Millar, minister; 
residence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Ave. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 


tickets and full information apply to agents; avenue and 21st street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 


Chicago & North Western Railway. 
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and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of washes, solutions, etc., for 
distressing inflammations. irritations, and 
weaknesses of the mucous membrane, it hag 
proved most grateful. 

CUTICURA SOAP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as wellas 
purest and sweetest for toilet and bath. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
peRY & Sons, |, King Edward-st., London. Portis 
Dave & Cuem. Corp., Svic Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


‘ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHuRCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


To the Unitarian Women. 

A meeting of those interested in the reor- 
organizing of the work of the Unitarian 
women in Chicago and vicinity is to be held 
at the Third Church on the last Thursday in 
September (September 26th). Short papers 
are to be read by Mrs. Waite of the Third 
Church, Mrs. Elliott of Hinsdale and Mrs. 
Bangs of All Souls Church. Questions of 
name, program, affiliations and money are 


to be considered. A full attendance is re- 
quested. 


“IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED,” TRY 


SAPOLIO 


Christopher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, and the World’s Fair City. 
The set is packed in an elegant plush lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid 
for 99 cents, and if not perfectly satisfactory your money will be refunded. 
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FOR ALL SIX 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Below will be found afew of the many thousands of cordial! letters we are re- 
ceiving from delighted purchasers. These are not old letters but new ones as 
may be seen from their dating. They are all letters from subscribers of religious 
papers. 

Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ills. AvuBoRN, Mer., May 15, 1895. 


Dear Sirs :—I sent for a set of your souvenir spoons for my wife a short time 
since and you enclosed an offer to make a present of three sets if we would sell 
six. My wife went out among her friends and sold six in one afternoon. I en- 
close money order for $5.94 for the nine sets of spoons. 

She thinks she could sell many more among her friends here, and wants to 
know what you give as presents besides the souvenir spoons. How much longer 
will the offer last, or rather how much longer will the spoons hold out? 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwarp W. Bonney, 8 Myrtle St. 


This sounds like business all through. Mr. Bonney’s judgment was evidently 
based upon the fact that the spoons were of real merit and would be in good 
taste for his wife to take orders among her friends. There are lots of folks who 
delight in the diversion of interesting their friends in some pleasing article. It 
isn’t canvassing but a commendable method of putting calling days to good 
practical, profitable use. 


Leonard Mfg. Co. 


Gentlemen :—I send enclosed, postoffice order for $7.39 for which please send to my ad- 
dress, one case of your silverware, containing tablespoons, teaspoons and butter plates, 
six of each and butter knife and sugar spoon. Also six sets of World’s Fair spoons. 
Please send a cake basket as premium for the souvenir spoons. I think I can get orders 
for several cake baskets when I have one to show the ladies, also butter dishes. This is 
the tenth set of spoons that I have ordered of you. All are pleased with them. Please 
address, Mrs. FRANK MEYERS, 

343 41st Ave. 


Fort MORGAN, COLO, July 8, 189. 


MERIDEN, Miss., Aug. 6, 1895. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen :—I received your card this morning in regard to the spoons sent US. The 
spoons came all right and we were well pleased with them. Mrs. Seckner showed them + 
a few of her lady friends and all wanted them, but all did not feel as though they cou 
take them. Yours truly, 

Rev. H. D. SECKNER. 


SUMMARY. 


If the reader will glance over the “Description of the Souvenir Spoons” there can be no 
doubt of the genuine bargain that is offered. O. or 

The six spoons in plush lined case will be sent prepaid on receipt of 99 cents by P. hem 
express mou order. Do not send individual checks. If you are not satisfied with t 
the money will be refunded. No goods sent O. O. D. 


Address order plainly. LEONARD MPa. Co., 152-153 Michigan Ave. F. Z., 
at Chicago, Il. 


